
















































































WEEKLY NEWSMA(‘§ 





TED WILLIAMS 


Spring is busting out all over. 












































Studebaker Champion regal de luxe 2-door sedan 


Sleek new Studebaker styling saves gasoline for you ! 


HE very look of it tells you it’s a gas-saver. This low, gives you a ride like a skyway glide for smoothness. 
long alluring 1950 Studebaker is a car with the Stop in now at youg nearest Studebaker dealer's 
right build for real thrift. showroom and try out Mi ride—the 1950 “miracle 
You don't see a trace of bulging excess bulk that ride” of motoring. 
would squander power. Watch how quickly and completely this Studebaker 


convinces you that it’s the tops-in-value 1950 car— 


You see instead a beautifully flight-streamed car— 
he tops in style—tops in everything you've wanted! 


with the sleek, going-somewhere distinction of a jet 
plane—Studebaker's “next look”! 

What's more, this Studebaker’s rugged structure has 
been designed with a new perfection of balance that Out ahead in style...in thrift...in value! 





Plenty of “stretch-out" room give Gasoline ene? delivers mileage in Brakes automatically adjust them- This Studebaker father-and-son 


: hen 





lebaker team is one of many. They're fa- 


you relaxed comfort in all the 1950 
; t ger aft manship 


lebakers—even the low-price 
maker Champi 

hat you se 
richly appointed 





me ex selves! This exclusive Stu 
ivancement gives you r $ for painstak 
t power ofa b ev that : puts a plu 

right down to the last layer of int ry new 1950St 
g- New safety and new savi 








at your 






enduring 
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Koroseal is a typical B.F.Goodrich product improvement 


| seers for submarines gave an 
engineer an idea of how to look 
for oil under water. He wanted to drag 
hundreds of delicate instruments along 
behind a ship, set off dynamite charges, 
and the instruments would measure 
“echoes” to tell where oil was likely. 

The instruments would be in a tube 
3,000 feet long filled with oil. But he 
had to have a tube that would be very 
light, translucent so he could check the 
spacing of the instruments, a tube that 
would stand the oil and be tough 
enough to stand dragging over sharp 
coral and rocks. Then it had to be as 
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smooth as glass because a rough surface 
would set up sound waves that would 
cause false recordings on the instru- 
ments. Even rubber hose was too rough. 

Koroseal flexible material was the 
answer. What will Koroseal do next? 
You business men with product prob- 
lems can probably think of even more 
ways to use it than we can. 

Koroseal flexible material can be 
made in any color, shape, thickness, 
and degree of hardness. As a furniture 
upholstery, it is practically scuffproof. 
It is so flame resisting that it won't 
burn unless held in a flame, goes out 





Equipment by Marine Instrument Company, Dallas, Texas. 


Treasure hunt by dynamite 


when flame is removed. It resists oil 
and grease, most acids, most stains. It 
is waterproof —and never loses that 
quality. It can be washed, sewed, heat 
sealed, printed. 


Koroseal, being man-made, can be 
engineered to your needs. Let's talk 
about it and your products. The 
B.F.Goodrich Company, Koroseal Sales 
Department, Marietta, Ohio. 


Koroseal -- Trade Mark -- Reg, U. 3. Pat. Off, 


B.E Goodrich 


Xtroseal, Hleuibdle Materials 














... another 
famous hotel 
under 


Hilton 
operation 


Tee largest hotel in the world is the friendly Stevens, overlooking 


HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 
In Chicage 
° : : * P P Tue Stevens and 
are truly in keeping with high Hilton standards. The Mid-West’s Tur Parmen House 
In New York 
: : Tue Piaza and Tue Rooseverr 
greatest Ice Show is featured regularly in the popular Boulevard Room. In Washington, D. C. 
Tue MAYFLOWER 
In Los Angeles 
| Use our new Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel | T set Town House 
In Dayton, Ohio 
Tue Dayton BILTMORE 


beautiful Lake Michigan. Its superb facilities, conveniences and services 








In El Paso, Lubbock, Texas 
Tur Huron Hore 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hirton Hore. 
In Chihuahua, Old Mexico 
Tue Pacacto Hitton 
4 In San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Tur Cane Hitton 





C. N. HILTON, PRESIOENT 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE + THE STEVENS « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
TIME TIME Is published weekly by TIME Ine., at 540 N. Michivan Ave.. Chicago 11, Hh. Printed In U.S.A. Entored Jass mat Volume LV 
2 April 10, 1950 TIME |e publiehed ear he Postoitice “at Chicage, Nehiyan Ave. Crieagy March Sed, 1879. Subseriotion Sa eres tn OSA Number 15 





JHE MAN WHO WAS ALMOST WIPED OUT / 


( AN ALMOST SAD STORY) 





‘ The poor man cried, ‘Oh dear, oh dear!” 


And watched his assets disappear 


With accic 


lents and overhead 


He lost his shirt, he lost his head. 


Everything began to go. 


No wonder he felt rather low. 


He said, ‘It makes me feel quite faint 


To look at me and see I ain't!" 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


The first American liability insurance company 


© 1950, amen 
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AN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Ly Mr Friendly 


<p 
a 


— 


“American Mutual,” said Mr. Friendly, ‘‘can help you make 
a comeback! We'll help you cut costs, reduce accidents in 


your plant ... and give you the chance to save up to 20% 
through dividends!” 


Well, the man signed up and by degrees 
Back came his head, his shirt, his knees, 


Till at last he stood on his own two feet, 


Which left him happy and fairly complete! 












Today, in Oil - 
as in Food—All America 
Reaps the Benefits 
of Planning Ahead ! 


ities and after the war, as 
everyone knows, oil needs sky- 
rocketed. They are still climbing. 


In 1948, Socony-Vacuum plowed 
back $201,000,000 into the business 
—expanded all facilities to handle un- 
precedented demand. 


Again, in 1949, we plowed back 
$158,000,000 to improve still further 
our efficient, integrated operation, 
and so assure a continuous flow of 
high-quality oil products. 


This is the kind of “plowing back” 
that builds for the future... that 
makes for National Security... that 


ay 


Plowing Back Builds for the Future 


assures oil supply for growing mil- 
lions of cars, homes and mechanized 
farms, for expanding aviation and 
every industry that relies on more oil 
to produce a bigger money’s-worth 
for you. 


America is already reaping the 
benefits, and more and more benefits 
are coming, 


* * * 


Socony-Vacuum, as one of the 
oldest petroleum companies, is proud 
of the part it has played in a progres- 
sive industry — will continue to look 
ahead and plow back. 


The Flying Red Horse Companies 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. * GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP, 


The Sign the Nation Knows— 
Builds as the Nation Grows! 


MS 














THIS “BAROMETER” FORECASTS GOOD COFFEE 


Air is roasted coffee’s worst ene- 
my. It steals aroma from ground 
coffee and causes the natural fats 
and oils to turn rancid. So today 
the finest coffees are packed in 
hermetically sealed Continental 
cans that keep out air. The more 
nearly perfect the packing vac- 
uum, the more completely the 
coffee is protected. 

That’s why Continental re- 


You cant beat Cominental a8 7 


You can’t smell 


and flavor. 









a bargain in coffee. 


All the aroma and goodness of 
coffee in cans is hermetically 
sealed in. That’s why you can’t 
smell canned coffee the way 
you can smell so-called “bar- 
gain” packages. When you buy 
coffee, true economy means 
getting the most in aroma 


search engineers developed the 
new automatic, high-speed, vac- 
uum packing equipment shown 
in the “behind the scenes” photo 
above. This equipment seals cans 
under a higher vacuum than any 
other high-speed equipment on the 
market. As you can see,the gauge 
is registering a vacuum of almost 
30 inches. 

The development of better 






* 
MAKERS OF: Tin Cans 
Steel Containers 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street (Cc New York 17, N 
Pw orK Pe fis 


= Fibre Drums 
. lastic Produc: 
Products « Decoware +» M cad 

Machinery and Equipment 


coffee packaging is just one of the 
hundreds of advances in packag- 
ing pioneered by Continental. If 
you package a product, there’s a 
good chance Continental can help 
you do it faster, more economi- 
cally and more attractively. We 
have both the research facilities 
and the manufacturing capacity” 
to cover a wide variety of packag- 
ing situations and problems. 


dependable Source of sipmy ' 







* Paper Containers 
Crown Caps and Cork 
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But you can’t mistake “RAZORS” for “RACERS” on Disc Edison Voicewriter 


Get Extra Hours This Easy Way 


WITH THE AID OF EDISON’S EXCLUSIVE 


fou save valuable time... your secre- 

tary helps you more... office output 
steps up its pace... with Disc Edison 
Voicewriter. 

It’s the one machine that gives you 
the time-saving of machine dictation and 
gives your secretary the understanding of 
direct dictation. Your thoughts reach 
paper without delay, without mistakes — 





Executives save as much as a month a 
year when they replace old-fashioned han- 
dling of communications with the modern 
Disc Edison Voicewriter. Secretaries are 





freed for “junior executive” duties. 
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more work accomplished, more easily. 
Clearly Defines S, F, Z, TH Sounds 
Edison’s exclusive Ear-Tuned Jewel- 
Action gives “clear picture” transmission 
to words having those s, f, =, th sounds 
that ordinarily give so much trouble. 
Because Edison reproduces a thousand 
more cycles per second—you can dictate 
in relaxed comfort... your secretary can 





Compact Disc Edison Voice- 
writer is expressly built for 
office dictation and is portable, - 
too — but with no sacrifice of 
understandability, 





"CLEAR PICTURE” 


COMMUNICATION 


match your speed with less effort, less 
strain, fewer errors. 


No other instrument matches Edison wun- 
derstandability—only Edison has Ear- 
Tuned Jewel-Action. 

Write us for the helpful free booklet, 
“How to Simplify Your Daily Life.” Ad- 
dress Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
45 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. 


For free demonstration, 
phone “EDIPHONE” in your 
city or write Thomas A. 
Edison, Incorporated, 
West Orange, New Jersey. 
In Canada: Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 


Q Edieon, 








CHARGE FLOWERS 
ANYWHERE --- 


with new Worldwide Credit Floracard ! 








The simple magic of your 
signature, no matter where 
you are, speeds beautiful FLOWERS 


anywhere in a few hours. 





A NEW SERVICE FOR BUSY PEOPLE 








Save time and trouble at home or while travelling 
with a Credit Floracard. Get yours 
now {roman F.T.D. FLORIST. Available 
to business and responsible 
individuals, Our 15,000 
Interflora members provide a ma- 
gic carpet around the world for 
your FLOWER requirements. 


Best Way To Delight 





Family, Friends, Business Associates 


Look for This Emblem 
Your Satisfaction Guaranty! 


Sy. if with, FLOWERS -BY- WIRE 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 200 Lofayette Building, Detroit 26, Michigan 
8 











LETTERS 


Expendable Eight 
Sir: 

_ Hurrah for Time! Your list of the nation’s 
eight worst Senators [Time, March 20] shows 
careful and impartial study, and its publica- 
tion is a public service of the first order. « - 

BENJAMIN H. KIzeR 





Spokane, Wash. 
Sir: 


: As a Wisconsinite, I wish to thank you for 
limiting your list of the Senate’s most ¢x- 
pendable to eight. We must have just skinned 
past. 

Jean G. Linton 
Prairie du Sac, Wis. 
Sir: 

...» Your selections were above criticism 
and beyond reproach. However, I'd like to 
nominate Senator Joe McCarthy as acting 
waterboy for this outstanding octet. 

Witiram D. WarTkKINS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sir: 

Brotherrrr! I never thought that I would 
ever agree with you completely on any mat- 
ter. But your article certainly hit the nail on 





the head. May I add a couple—Senators 
James ‘O. Eastland (Miss.) and John W. 
Bricker (Ohio)—who certainly would feel 


at home among your octet of mediocrity? 

You would do well to make a similar 
selection from the House. It would be very 
interesting to see who deserves to be placed 
in a category with Representatives John Ran- 
kin, Vito Marcantonio and Clarence Brown. 


H. G. JoNEs 





Nashville, Tenn. 


Sir: 
. ++ 450 MEMBERS OF THE SPOKANE CHAP- 
TER OF PRO AMERICA BITTERLY RESENT YOUR 











Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, NewYork 20, N.Y. 
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© 1900, THe PULLMAN COMPAN 
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/ have 


three good reasons 


for going Pullman 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND—ABOVE ALL—SAFE! 


10 


E GAVE the order in self-defense. 
H This would keep them at a 
distance . . . those objectionable 
callers who hitched up their chairs 
close to his, and sores suffocated 
him with varying degrees of halitosis 
(unpleasant Eseathss 


How About You? 


Do you take steps to put your breath 

on the agreeable side before you 
make a business or social call? You'd 
better, because the next time you 
may get a cool reception... or 
none at all! 


Why risk offending when it’s so 

easy to rinse your atten § with 
Listerine Antiseptic, the delightful, 
extra-careful precaution against off- 
color breath. 





Your breath instantly becomes 
sweeter, fresher, stays that way, too 


not for 
. but for hours, usually. 


. . . not for seconds . 
minutes. . 


When you want to beat your best, 
never, never omit Listerine Antiseptic 
before any date . . . business or 
social. Better still, get in the habit 
of using it night and morning. 

eee 

While some cases of halitosis are of 
systemic origin, Most Cases, say some 
authorities, are due to the bacterial 
fermentation of tiny food particles 
clinging to mouth surfaces. Liscerine 
Anuseptic quickly halts such fermen- 
tation, then overcomes the odors fer- 
mentauon causes, 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Before any date LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


the extra-careful precaution against Bad Breath 





INCLUSION OF REPUBLICAN 
CAIN, OUR PATRIOTIC, HARD-WORKING AND IN- 
TELLIGENT JUNIOR SENATOR. YOU MIGHT HAVE 
NAMED OUR ‘DEMOCRATIC SENATOR WARREN G. 
MAGNUSON, WHO HAS BEEN ABSENT FROM 
SENATE DELIBERATIONS HALF OF THE TIME .. - 


Mrs. W. W. Locxwoop 
President 


SENATOR HARRY P. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Sir 
Your timely description of Senator Harry 
(“Pusillanimous”) Cain is both apt and accu- 
rate. Our state owes the nation an apology 
for sending him to Washington . . . 
Ora I. BEcKsSTEAD 
Walla Wash. 


Sir: 


Walla, 


. . . Your magazine’s contempt for the in- 
telligence of our national elective body be- 
comes increasingly apparent 

CHARLES WIGGINS 3RD 
Framingham Center, Mass. 


Sir: 

Time usually takes a feather duster to the 
Republicans, but a meat cleaver to the Dem- 
ocrats Refreshing, therefore, to read 
“The Senate’s Most Expendable,” which 
seemed impartial and fair 

Op1n ToNness 


Detroit, Mich. 
Second-Last R 
Sir: 


Shouldn't Ausserordentlichhochges ch win- 
digkeitelectronenentwickelndesschwerabeits- 
beigollitron [Tume, March 13] read Ausser- 
ordentlichhochgeschwindigkeitelectronenent- 
wickelndesschwerarbeitsbeigollitron? 

(Rev.) T. M. Hessurcn, C.S.C, 
Notre Dame, Ind 


@ Yes, as Trwe’s Los Angeles and Phil- 





| adelphia (but not Chicago) printers 


had it.—Eb. 


Tartans for Dinner - 
Sir 

Though Savile Row may have been “swal- 
lowing hard” at the time you reported “King 
got two new tartan dinner jackets, 
aring them at informal parties” 
March 6], I am pleased to report, as 
an eye witness, that at least one representa- 
tive of Savile Row has dried its tears, 
stilled its quivering nether lip, and now is 
boldly displaying gAvo tartan dinner jackets 
in its window ... 

The jackets displ@fd, one single-breasted 
and one double-br ed, are, as I have heard 
the word used amongst the quorums of 
Eighth Avenue & 34th Street, a bit noisy; 
but to a people who are used to seeing the 
same juxtapositions of line and color in kilts, 
the adjustment to this aberration from Ed- 
wardian severity shouldn't be a difficult one 

If I may hazard a prediction, this garment 
should become a “must,” especially among 

Hollywood producers earning than 
$1,500 per week 


George 
was WwW 
{ Time, 












less 


Harry Hess 
Gerrards Cross, Bucks, England 
@ To date, the Long Island horse & 
hound set has supplied the principal 
U.S. demand.—Eb. 


Small Game 
Sir: 

Deplorable, un-Christian, the vi 
singularly stall mind: “Square 49 
March 20] made me see RED 

Not only am I Roman Catholic, I am 
studying for the priesthood ; and that busi 
| ness of the new “game” in Naples inspires me 


device of a 
(Time, 
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... [ts Black Magic 
ZENITH TELEVISION WITH AMAZING BLAXIDE TUBE 


Unless you have seen the new Zenith® of circular or rectangular shape pictures? 
Z 





Presidential Line of television receivers— y if it's a Zenith will it have all this 





and compared them w 





other makes—you ..-plus built-in "“Picturemagnet” aerial, 





y do not know how good a television One-Knob Automatic Tuning, glorious Ze- 










ry 


{ sound, and many other 


nith-Armstrong 






even in outlying locations, Zenith’s 


de "Black" T 


Range” Chassis bring you pi 


of that engineering fore- 






nazing Blaxi e and new eeps Zenith always ahead, 








tartling clarity and detail... free from 


straining glare or blur even in day- 





Above,New Zenith" Adams" Television Con- 
sole. Huge 105 sq. in. Giant C “"Black”’ 

t . er-Range” Chassis, 
cabinet 
rs, $269.95.* Your choice of 
priced from $219.95® 





light or full 










y lighted rooms! This is how 


medical authorities 





Tube Screen. 
Me 





your tel 













nuine 









\ 


new Black ith roun 





ovision for re a wide 1 





posed new ultra-high freq 
ndards? Will 
visiont? 


reen—for largest possible pic- 
©Prices subject to change r: siconalinie sjebieciir<opadae Nh te 





elation to tube size, and a choice 


without notice, West Coast and far 
South prices slightly higher. 


New Zenith "Super-Triumph” 
Ama s 








table radio. Quality ta 

th 
co 5 
tic with 


od IS 






cious pr 
o,® Wav 





Co 
Speaker. 
golden acce 





Zenith Rodio Corporation, Chicoqo 39, Illinois 
Over 30 Years of “Know-How” in Radionics® Exclusively 
Also Makers co! Armerico’s Finest Hearing Aids 


1 New Zenith "Pacemaker" 
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Our new electric marvel gets 
rid of all garbage problems! 


ca) 


a 





AMAZING NEW GENERAL ELECTRIC DISPOSALL® CAN BE 
QUICKLY, EASILY INSTALLED IN MOST ANY PLUMBING SYSTEM! 





1. So Easy! After scraping food waste 
into drain opening, you lock protecting 
cover with a twist to the left. Messy food 
wastes are out of sight, out of mind! 





3. This G-E “Wonder” applianc 
inates messy garbage—the modern, sani- 
tary G-E way. It’s the newly designed 
Disposall! No other method can match it! 





2. Now turn on cold water! This starts 
action in Disposall hidden below. Food 
wastes are shredded into tiny bits—then 
flushed away to sewer or septic tank, 


THE DISPOSALL 
IS G-E DEPENDABLE! 


15 years of pioneering by General Elec- 
tric have made the Disposall as DEPEND- 


ABLE vas only a G-E appliance n be. 





For the average family, the cost of an 
entire month of operation is just a few 


pennies. 


So why put up with the unsanitary 
nuisance of garbage in your home any 
longer? Simply look up your nearest re- 


tailer in the phone book under “* 





urbage 
Disposal Equipment” for a demonstra- 
tion of the G-E Disposall! General 
Electric Co., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


@) DISPOSALL 


DISPOSALL MEANS GOOD-BY TO GARBAGE—AUTOMATICALLY! 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 


Lb 





with naught but shame and disgust that one 
of the Church’s servants should so distort 
the spirit of the Holy Year (any year, for 
that matter) with so grotesque an exhibition 
of bigotry ... 

Jesuit Inventor Sergio de Gioia does little, 
if anything, to enhance his Roman collar. 
I think he disgraces it. 


WILLIAM FAHEY 
Seminary of Philosophy 
Montreal, Canada 


Sir: 

I would like to suggest a change in the 
rules for the new game invented by Father 
de Gioia. As a Lutheran, it seems to me that 
it would be more logical to have the player 
who stops on square 49 discontinue his trip 
to the “Holy Father” . . . Every Protestant 
knows that Christ lives in the heart of the 
believer and not in the Vatican. 


DorotHy M. Conga 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Coke on the Kiosks 


Sir: 

Cheers for that tasty epic, “The Pause 
That Arouses” |Time, March 13] 

At least five Frenchmen can laugh down 
the squeaks of those Moscow-suckled shoats 
against “Bottled American’ Imperialism.” 
Coca-Cola won their approval on its own 
grounds! 


Pints’ rare Guy DerssAuLLes 


Sir: 

Doesn't the mental picture of Paris plas- 
tered with wall-sized Coca-Cola signs, its 
kiosks enveloped in outsized bottle tops, 
make you shudder . . .? Is there any reason 
why a Frenchman, who objects to secing his 
own language bastardized (Buvez Coca- 
Cola) at every turn of a corner, should be 
accused of “smugness”. . .? Would we miss 
an opportunity to protest loudly if signs 

| advising “Drink of Champagne French” sud- 
denly appeared on our horizon? 

The protests of the average Frenchman are 
against the method of advertising, rather 
than the beverage itself. Let Mr. Farley sell 
Coca-Cola quietly, if he can, and [let] the 
Communists and winegrowers fight on. 


JEANNE LEEBAERT 


Westport, Conn. 
Sir: 

.. Best and simplest reasons for France’s 
sniffy reaeption of Coca-Cola are: 1) wine in 
France is cheaper and is a long-ingrained 
national habit; 2) no Frenchman likes to be 
strong-armed into things, not even by the 
U.S. State Department ; 
DAN TUCKER 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sir: 

Our good friends the French certainly 
reached a high point in silliness when they 
outlawed the sale of Coca-Cola in their land. 
(Poor innocents, they don't seem to realize 
they’re up against American salesmanship.) 

But that point can hardly be compared 
with the pinnacle attained by James A, Far- 
ley , when he attempted to imply that 
Coca-Cola had a lot to do with winning of 
the recent war... For the record, I don't 
recall seeing any Coke bottles in the hip 
pockets of soldiers going in on Omaha Beach. 
Perhaps this is going to surprise Mr. Farley, 
but as near as I can remember, the first Coke 
our outfit saw reached us somewhere in the 
Rhineland I do remember wondering 
then what lamebrain philosophy was respon- 
sible for burdening our transport with bot- 
tled Coke at such a time 


ARDEN BENTHIEN 





| Bellingham, Wash. 
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American-Stardard 


First in heating ... first in plumbing 


_ For Women Only 


« 
UT don’t misunderstand us... we don’t mean 


this advertisement is for women only. Matter of 
fact, a lot of men who are responsible for women’s 
rest rooms in factories, institutions, stores and other 
public places, will be very interested indeed. 

No, it’s our new plumbing fixture, the Sanistand 
—a new type of urinal designed for women—that is 
“for women only.” And it has already registered 
a major triumph among them... has won their 
hearty approval in every one of the many field test 


installations that have been made of it. 


SE 





This new plumbing fixture for women’s rest 


rooms provides the same convenience and cleanli- 
ness for women that the standing urinal does for 
men. It’s the greatest improvement in public toilet 
facilities since the invention of the water 
closet. It makes cleaner, more attractive ‘eae renrrile 
public rest rooms, and greatly reduces the 
upkeep of such rooms. 

We invite you to write for our new rest 


room booklet containing complete informa- 





tion on the Sanistand fixture. MARK OF MERIT 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. - Dept. T-4, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER + TONAWANDA IRON 
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A “package” of spectacular new versatility . . . 
circular fixed and adjustable accent units with 
luminous sides . . . 2- and 4-light linear sections, 
Slimline in 4’, 6’, 8' lengths or standard Fluorescent 
in 4' and 8’ sections . . . individual mounting or 
continuous runs . . . unlimited straight or flexible 
combinations . . . ceiling or suspended . . . for 
stores, offices, schools, banks, public buildings . . . 


















ABSOLUTELY ALONE in its 
ability to create long sweeping curves 
of fluorescent illumination, circular patterns, 
dramatic abstract shapes, unlimited 

angular designs . . . this trend-setting 
PLEXOLINE system delivers these exciting 
new lighting possibilities with all the 
advantages of traditional Day-Brite quality 
and economy! 

You simply can’t imagine your unlimited 
new lighting opportunities until you 
know the whole amazing PLEXOLINE 
story. Send for it... —_ 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Qn0nTinne-Crodker 


At 2:45 on Monday afternoon, a few 
hours before Time’s April 3 issue went 
to bed, Researcher Marjorie Burns put 
in a fast phone call for Ed Heinke, our 
Indianapolis string correspondent. She 
told him that a story in Education re- 
ferred to a poem by James Whitcomb 
Riley entitled Perfesser John Clark 
Ridpath, A.M., LL.D., T-Y-TY. What, 
asked Researcher Burns, did the 
T-Y-TY stand for? Could Heinke find 
out? Possibly somebody at DePauw 
University, where Lecturer Ridpath 
lived and worked before his death in 
1900, would know. 


Heinke said he’d try—and later 
wrote us just how he 
went about it: 


*T put in a call for 
David Laurance Cham- 
bers, president of Bobbs- 
Merrill, publishers, to 
ask for the names of 
those who knew their 
Riley lore best in this 
part of the country 
where Riley lore springs 
at you from everywhere. 
He suggested a Riley 
historian named Marcus 
Dickey, who has a stu- 
dio at Bear Wallow down 
in the hills of Brown 
County; and two Riley nieces, Miss 
Lesley Payne and Mrs. Harry Miesse, 
the wife of an avid local tax expert. 


“IT couldn't get an answer at the 
Bear Wallow number because some- 
body kept coming in on the party line, 
saying ‘hello,’ and then refusing to dis- 
cuss the matter further. I let Miss 
Payne's telephone ring a long time, but 
there was no answer there. I got Mr. 
Miesse on the phone and he said sure 
I could talk to his wife but why didn’t 
my paper [the Indianapolis Times, of 
which Heinke is assistant managing 
editor] get going on a crusade about 
taxes? He talked to me for ten min- 
utes. Mrs. Miesse looked through her 
index books and announced that she 
couldn’t even find the poem in ques- 
tion. She wondered whether the poet 
had even written it. Anyhow, she had 
no idea what T-Y-TY meant. 


“T called DePauw’s public relations 
director who put me on to Dr. O. F. 
Overstreet, a contemporary and friend 
of John Clark Ridpath, and also sug- 
gested that I call Sam Rariden, editor 
of the Greencastle Banner. Dr. Over- 
street didn’t know about T-Y-TY and 
announced further that there were no 
living Ridpath descendants, thereby 
quenching that hope. Editor Rariden 
said I ought to call Mrs. Clyde Wild- 





Epwin HEINKE 
right here.’ 


man, wife of DePauw’s president, at 
Methodist Hospital, Indianapolis, 
where her husband was convalescing. 
Mrs, Wildman said it was all right to 
ask her a question for Time, that it 
wouldn't bother Mr. Wildman. Neither 
she nor her husband knew the answer, 
though, 


“By this time I was running out of 
names, so I called Jim Carr, president 
of the Riley Memorial Association. He 
told me that Judge Will Hough at 
Greenfield, where Riley was born, 
might be able to help. The judge asked 
me why I didn’t get hold of one of Rid- 
path’s two daughters. I said that I had 
been told there were no living Ridpath 
descendants. He said that was peculiar 
because he had seen one 
of them, Mrs. Myrtle 
Cook, in Greenfield a 
few days before. The 
other, a Mrs. Thayer, 
lived in Indianapolis. 


“Mrs. Thayer, who 
turned out to be living 
about a mile north of 
me on my own street, 
couldn't help me, but 
when I got Mrs. Cook 
on the line and explained 
my predicament she 
said: ‘Sure, I remem- 
ber the poem. I’ve got 
the original manuscript 


“I waited while she went to get it. 
Finally, she returned and announced 
that sure enough the T-Y-TY was 
there, all right, although she had never 
noticed it before. ‘But I can tell you it 
means nothing,’ she added. ‘It was part 
of Mr. Riley’s humor. By adding 
T-Y-TY at the end of the degrees, he 
was making fun of them. In earlier 
years that’s the way children learned to 
spell. You spelled each syllable, then 
you pronounced it. Like the word ami- 
ty, for instance: a-m-AM;; i-I; t-y-TY; 
AMITY. Do you see what I mean?’ 


“TI said that I did indeed, and that 
the explanation made sense to me. I 
thanked intelligent, articulate Mrs. 
Cook, who is 71, and phoned her expla- 
nation to New York. Time for check- 
ing query: 2:45 p.m. to 5:15 p.m.” 


As those of you who read last week's 
Education department know, the ex- 
planation of T-Y-TY ended up as a 
footnote—a dogged contribution to the 
cardinal virtue of curiosity. 


Cordially yours, 


Gren ote 
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“Their Pension Checks Come 


For more than 37 years, the working 
days and the future of Bell Tele- 
phone employees have been made 
more secure by a complete Benefit 
and Pension Plan. The Company 
pays the cost. 


Long, long ago — before there 
was any thought of social security or 
of pensions by most companies — the 
Bell System Companies started a 
Benefit and Pension Plan for their 
employees. 

The Plan is much more than a 
pension plan. It is a well-rounded, 
financially sound program to assist 


employees in meeting the emergencies 
of Sickness, Accident, Disability, and 
Death, as well as retirement. 

It is designed to give help of differ- 
ent kinds and on different occasions 
when Bell System men and women — 
the younger as well as the older — 
may have need of it. 


Plan Recently Improved — Impor- 
tant improvements have been made 
from time to time to meet changing 
conditions. Twice in the last four 
years the minimum pensions have 
been increased. Just last November 
the minimum pension was raised to 
$100 a month, including social 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Regularly 


security, at age 65 for employees with 
twenty years’ service. Many em- 
ployees get pensions of substantially 
more than $100 a month. 


Benefits Public as Well as Em- 
ployees — All of this is in the interest 
of the public as well as telephone em- 
ployees. Because, for you to have good 
service, the Telephone Company 
must have good people to give it to 
you. 

This Benefit and Pension Plan is 
part of the Bell Telephone Com- 
panies’ responsibility as good em- 
ployers and good citizens in every 
community in which they operate. 
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THE CENSUS 
The Big Count 


Ever since the first census was taken in 
1790 (there were 3,929,214 people in the 
country not counting Indians), the U.S. 
had reacted to the process as enthusiasti- 
cally as a growing boy getting his height 
chalked up on the kitchen wall. Over the 
years a few census takers had been pinked 
by squirrel guns or heaved down long 
flights of stairs, but the percentage of 
objectors was unbelievably small—in 1940 
the Government did not find it necessary 
to prosecute one census evader. As the 
1950 census taking began last week, the 
country smirked as happily and self-con- 
sciously as ever, 

In 1950 this good temper was a little 
harder to explain, for beyond simply 
counting noses, the Government was set- 
ting out on a curbstone character reading 
of the country. One citizen in five who 
had reached the age of 14 was being asked 
how much money he made. The 140,000 
census enumerators—all of them equipped 
with red, white & blue portfolios as big as 
window shutters—also wanted the answers 
to 418 square inches of questions in fine 
print. 

Counting the Chickens. Farmers were 
being asked not only to count their chil- 
dren, but also their cows, sheep, pigs and 
chickens, and to tell the Government what 
kind of hay balers and corn pickers they 
were using. And, like city dwellers, they 
were also being asked to recall how many 
wives they had married and when the last 
wedding had been held. 

Did John Citizen have a toilet? If so 
was it inside the house or outside—or did 
he just have a privy in the backyard? Did 
he have a television set? A refrigerator? 
A furnace? If so, did he use coal, coke, 
wood, utility gas, bottled gas, liquid fuel, 
or electricity? Did he have a kitchen sink? 
Where did he live—in a house, apartment, 
flat, trailer, tent, boat, railroad car, room- 
ing house, hotel, jail, or tourist camp? If 
he rented a furnished house, what would it 
rent for unfurnished? 

Though politicians of the old school had 
cried vehemently that the U.S. citizen 
wouldn’t stand for this sort of thing, the 
citizenry, generally speaking, seemed fas- 
cinated at the close attention it was get- 
ting. Like President Harry Truman—who 
gathered his family together at the Little 
White House at Key West last week and 
answered questions by Canadian-born 
Mrs. Eileen Nolte, a Navy petty officer's 
wife—most invited the census takers in- 
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Census-TAKER Noite & THE TRUMANS 
House, flat, trailer, tent, boat, hotel or jail? 


side and, in many cases, offered them 
coffee, cake, or a slug of bourbon. 

T Night. The Bureau of the Census had 
been getting ready for the big job for two 
years, had not only trained a force of 
8,764 supervisors, but had given examina- 
tions to each of the 140,000 enumerators 
and had put them through four days of 
training. It had printed a million maps 
which showed boundaries, streets and 
houses in more than 200,000 districts. It 
had prepared to hire 8,500 people to tot 
up the results. 

It had also been put to a lot of trouble 
deciding just how to reach all the people 
in the country. Enumerators were pre- 
pared to move by airplanes in Alaska and 
Maine, in Coast Guard cutters to offshore 
islands, in canoes, rowboats and snow 
caterpillars, or by horseback in the more 
remote hills and backwoods of the U.S. 
(the Government allowed census-takers 
$2.50 a day for “horse procural” when 
necessary ). 

The census takers did not always have 
smooth sailing. An enumerator who called 
at 337 East 56th Street in Manhattan 
reported that a blonde answered his ring, 
pointed wearily to the cold towel around 
her head, and said: “I’m in no condition 
to talk to anyone.” In many big cities the 
census takers had to call in interpreters to 
get their information. There would prob- 


ably be more difficulty next week when 
contingents of male enumerators observe 
T (for transient) night, and descend in 
one swoop on the inhabitants of flop- 
houses, skid roads and missions. 

But the nation’s general attitude seemed 
best summed up by a flustered but de- 
lighted Daughter of the Confederacy in 
Atlanta, Ga., who said: “I can just hardly 
wait to see how it comes out.” The best 
preliminary guess: a population of 151 
million people—an increase of 19 million 
since 1940. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Charge & Countercharge 


Wisconsin’s bull-shouldered Joe McCar- 
thy, batted down time after time, just 
wouldn't stay down. Last week ex-Marine 
McCarthy took the Senate floor to con- 
tinue his case against the man he called 
the top Soviet espionage agent in the U.S. 
At frequent intervals, he sipped from a 
small brown bottle of cough medicine. By 
the time he had finished, four hours later, 
his thinning black hair was rumpled and 
damp with sweat. His necktie was loos- 
ened and yanked askew. 

Rummaging through his capacious tan 
briefcase, he fetched up some affidavits 
which, he claimed, would prove that Johns 
Hopkins Professor Owen Lattimore “is a 
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Soviet agent and also that he either is, or 
at least has been, a member of the Com- 
munist Party.” 

One prospective witness, said McCar- 
thy, was a former top Communist who 
“will testify ... that Owen Lattimore 
was known to him to be a member of the 
Communist Party.” A former general in 
the Red army was also prepared to testify, 
said McCarthy, that the Institute of Pub- 
lic Relations was a prime source of Soviet 
intelligence at the time Lattimore served 
on its executive committee (and as editor 
of I.P.R.’s Pacific Affairs). 

Retreat. As usual, McCarthy refused 
to identify his sources, refused to turn 
over the full documents from which he 
read scattered excerpts. “Regardless of 
whether any Senator may disagree with 
me,” he announced defiantly, “that is the 
procedure which I intend to follow.” But, 
as usual, the names were not long in leak- 
ing out. The ex-Communist was reported 
to be Louis Budenz, onetime editor of the 
Daily Worker, who now teaches at Ford- 
ham University. The general supposedly 
was the Voice of America’s Russian ex- 
pert, Alexander Barmine, who resigned as 
Russian chargé d'affaires at Athens in 
1937 rather than return to Moscow dur- 
ing the purge trials. 

Having filled the air with the kind of 
charge that made for sensational head- 
lines, he then made the kind of retreat 
that was most likely to escape headline 
notice. He had already ducked away from 
his earlier accusations that there were 57 
card-carrying Communists in the State 
Department, had named not a single one. 
He had ducked again when he was chal- 
lenged to produce the 205 “security risks” 
he had accused the department of harbor- 
ing. Finally, he had announced that he 
would stake his whole case on the charge 
that Owen Lattimore was a Russian spy. 
That was the position he abandoned last 
week, just three days after J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver had testified to the effect that his FBI 
had no such information. 

McCarthy admitted: “In the case of 
Lattimore, I may have perhaps placed too 
much stress on the question of whether or 
not he has been an espionage agent.” What 
was really important, said he, was Latti- 
more’s position as chief “architect of our 
Far Eastern policy . . . forgetting for the 
time being any question of membership in 
the Communist Party or participation in 
espionage.” 

Next day, Senate Minority Leader Ken- 
neth Wherry rose to say that Senator 
McCarthy would be unable to continue 
his performance: he had gone off to the 
naval hospital to have his sinuses treated. 
How long would he be gone? asked Texas’ 
Tom Connally solicitously. “Just today,” 
said Wherry. Oh, grumbled Connally, “is 
that all?” 

Rebuttal. At week’s end, Owen Latti- 
more got back to the U.S. to face his 
accuser, after sputtering indignant rebut- 
tals at every airport between Afghanistan 


Associated Press 
Wisconstn’s McCartHy 
Out of a brown bottle. 


and New York. In Manhattan, at a press 
conference, he categorically denied the 
whole McCarthy indictment, whether Mc- 
Carthy meant to accuse him of being a 
spy, or a Communist or just as a foreign- 
policy adviser. Said Lattimore: 

“T am not and never have been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party or a Commu- 
nist sympathizer ... If anybody has 
sworn that I have been or am a member of 
the Communist Party, he is a perjurer... 

“No one,” added Lattimore, “likes to 
be splattered with mud, even by a mad- 
man.” This week, before the Senate's in- 
vestigating subcommittee, he would get 
his chance to scrape it off. 


MCCARTHY 
STATE Dep> 
ACCUSATION is’ 


Hutton—The Philadelphia Inquirer 
“Rusu It Out IN THE OPEN Arr!” 
After hamburgers and lemonade. 








Hoping Against Hope 

Although the great McCarthy spy hunt 
had produced more headlines than facts, 
the headlines were big enough and black 
enough to give the Democratic Party the 
jitters. For one thing, there was always 
the awful prospect that McCarthy might 
turn up one case that he could make stick. 
If that one turned out to be anything like 
the case of Alger Hiss, one was all it 
would take. 

In public, the Democrats tried to look 
only outraged. In private, they also looked 
worried, and many a politico said gloomily 
that even if McCarthy found no culprit, 
he had still hurt the Democratic Party 
with all his hue & cry. At Key West, 
President Truman called in newsmen to 
try to repair the damage. After passing 
out hamburgers and lemonade, he turned 
the full weight of his office against the 
Senator from Wisconsin. McCarthy's 
charges, said the President, talking a little 
extremely himself, had become the great- 
est asset the Kremlin now had in the 
cold war. 

Furthermore, said the President, Mc- 
Carthy was not the only culprit. He ac- 
cused the whole Republican policy com- 
mittee of seizing on the investigations as 
a means of destroying bipartisan foreign 
policy. Still swinging wildly, he compared 
such an act during a cold war to shooting 
U.S. soldiers in the back during a hot war. 
The chief offenders, besides McCarthy, 
said Harry Truman, were New Hamp- 
shire’s Styles Bridges and Nebraska’s Ken- 
neth Wherry, Republican floor leader. 

“These Little Men." Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson called a press conference 
too, one that was notable for the way in 
which State, instead of trying to defend 
Owen Lattimore, did its best to disassoci- 
ate itself from him. Acheson said he 
didn’t think that he had even met the man. 

Some Republicans wanted no part of 
McCarthy. Former Secretary of State 
Henry Stimson urged the Congress not to 
encourage “the noisy antics” of “these 
little men.” McCarthy, said Stimson, ‘is 
not trying to get rid of known Commu- 
nists in the State Department; he is hop- 
ing against hope that he will find some.” 

A good many other Republicans seemed 
to be hoping the same thing, but some 
held back for fear that McCarthy’s charges 
—once discredited—might boomerang to 
their political disadvantage. 

Ten Strike? By last week McCarthy, 
a plunger by instinct, knew that he was 
facing the gamble of a political lifetime. 
Much of the nominally Republican press 
in his own state was beginning to take 
another look at McCarthy’s own reputa- 
tion, as long as reputations were being 
discussed. There was a lot to talk about: 
his destruction of public records in a case 
he had tried as circuit judge (and which 
he had dismissed for the curious reason 
that the applicable law was due to expire 
six months later); his granting to two 
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cronies of quickie divorces; his failure to 
file a state tax return on more than $30,- 
ooo of income for 1943 on the grounds 
that he was a nonresident (although he 
was still a state judge on leave with the 
Marines and getting ready to enter the 
senatorial primary); his refusal to resign 
as a judge, as the state constitution re- 
quired, before entering the Senate race. 
But McCarthy was banking on the fact 
that no one could get hurt politically by 
crying Communist. Said a Republican 
politico in Wisconsin last week: “I don’t 
care if he doesn’t prove that there’s one 
Commie in the State Department. He’s 
doing a lot of good. He’ll scare those guys 
out of the Government.” Said Frank P. 
Zeidler, the Socialist mayor of Milwau- 
kee: “Joe has hit the ten strike. He’s un- 
beatable now. He’s a Northern Huey Long.” 








International 
EISENHOWER 


“We are taking chances...” 


THE COLD WAR 
The Cutting Edge 


“Arms are merely the cutting edge” of 
a nation’s power, said General of the 
Army Dwight Eisenhower. But the edge 
has to be kept sharp, and the U.S., he 
insisted last week, is not spending enough 
money for that purpose. 

With the air of a man walking tiptoe 
among political eggs (he did it with the 
aplomb of a ballerina), he appeared before 
a Senate appropriations subcommittee to 
explain the headlines he made the week 
before when he had said that the Admin- 
istration was reducing the country’s mili- 
tary strength beyond the point of safety* 
% In Key West, Fla. Harry Truman flatly said 
that his $13 billion defense budget did not en- 


danger the country in the slightest, and Johnson 
called the budget “sufficient to the moment.” 
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(Time, April 3). He carefully avoided any 
appearance of being in collision with the 
President and Defense Secretary Louis 
Johnson. The President’s budget was 
“fairly well on the line between economy 
and security,”’ Ike said politely. Perhaps, 
he conceded, he had used “terms that were 
more emphatic than I intended.” Never- 
theless, there were several places where he 
thought the U.S. should be spending more 
money. He listed: 

Alaska. It, he said, is “so important 
that it should be considered above the 
others.” He recommended putting a radar 
screen around the U.S.’s highly vulnerable 
Arctic border with Russia. He recom- 
mended putting an infantry battalion in 
each of the three major Alaskan air bases. 
(The Joint Chiefs of Staff have long 
wanted more troops in Alaska but the 
Army and Air Force do not have enough 
housing for them.) “I don’t cry wolf,” 
said Ike. “I merely say that that looks 
like one inadequacy that we could cure 
with reasonable expenditure.” 

The Air Force. After he himself had 
worked on the budget, Ike said, he “felt 
we had probably lopped that item [air 
power] too heavily.” He had discovered 
that the money allotted would provide, 
not the promised 48 first-line groups, but 
only 42 groups. Now he recommended 
spending an additional $150 million an- 
nually for aircraft procurement. 

Antisubmarine Warfare. “I personally 
believe,” said Ike, “we are taking chances 
in the submarine field.” For further de- 
tails, the committee should talk to the 
Navy’s Admiral Forrest Sherman—a “real 
expert.” 

Ike was well aware, he said, of the 
danger of breaking the nation’s economic 
back by spending too much for defense, 
thus “playing exactly into the hands of 
the enemy.” But he did think the nation 
could boost its military budget $500 mil- 
lion in the interests of keeping the cutting 
edge fairly sharp. 






Waging Total Peace 

Another respected voice in U.S. affairs 
spoke up last week, with a warning that 
was wider than Eisenhower's. Addressing 
the Naval War College at Newport, R.I. 
79-year-old Bernard M. Baruch declared: 
“What has been done so far is inadequate 
. . » We still have not faced up to what 
the total peace-waging requires. We still 
stagger from crisis to crisis, with the initia- 
tive left to the enemy. We still treat each 
country as a separate problem, instead of 
as part of a unified global strategy.” We 
are “spreading ourselves too thin.” 

Baruch cited examples. Suggestions had 
been made that MAP arms be diverted 
from France to Bao Dai in Indo-China. 
“Are we then to weaken Western Europe 
for some halfhearted and possibly ineffec- 
tive action in the Orient?” In Germany, 
“sooner or later we must expect a show- 
down—since Germany cannot be expected 
to remain divided indefinitely. Are we 


pacing ourselves so that we will be ready 
for that showdown when it comes?. . . 

“Hasn't the time come for the expendi- 
ture of sufficient resources to force a deci- 
sion somewhere?” 

What is needed, said Baruch, “is a cen- 
tral ‘think body’. . . a nonpartisan group 
which will stay on the job until the cold 
war is won, a group which would sit in 
continuous deliberation on the whole of 
the peace-waging, serving as a central 
point of decision, weighing all of the many 
commitments pressed upon us, guiding 
the best disposition of our strained re- 
sources, determining where in the world 
we are to fight a mere holding action, and 
where we can achieve a decisive break- 
through—and at what effort.” 

For this “general staff for peace,” Ba- 
ruch suggested a broadened and revitalized 
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“We still stagger...” 

National Security Council, a body now 
made up of the President, Vice President, 
Secretaries of State and Defense, and the 
chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board. Its domain would include 
the military, the economic and the diplo- 
matic. Baruch would put it “under the 
direction of a man of the stature of Gen- 
eral Marshall,” add to it other full-time 
members who would do “nothing but 
think, work, plan—live and breathe—the 
cold war.” 


It's Safe Now 

After a three-year ban, Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia last week was pronounced safe for 
tourists by the State Department. Not 
only would the U.S. travel brigade be wel- 
comed, but Tito had given assurance that 
all—including Yugoslav-born U.S. citi- 
zens—would be allowed out of the coun- 
try again. 
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THE CONGRESS 
High Ride for Gas 


A rich mixture of gas and politics filled 
the corridors, the cloakrooms and the 
chambers on Capitol Hill last week. The 
Kerr bill was swirling through Congress. 

The bill was the work of Freshman 
Senator Robert Kerr, a big burly man 
with a friendly eye and the handshake of 
a life-insurance salesman. A former gov- 
ernor of Oklahoma, he is also a millionaire 
oil and gas producer, and almost from the 
day he got to Capitol Hill, in 1949, he 
had been pushing this legislation. 

Bob Kerr’s bill was designed to straight- 
en out a confused situation in the South- 
west oilfields. After a Supreme Court de- 
cision in 1947, some members of the 
Federal Power Commission thought that 
FPC had the right to say what natural-gas 
producers could charge interstate pipeline 
operators for gas. Still not too sure of its 
authority, FPC had not yet clamped on 
price regulation. But so-called “independ- 
ent” producers* lived in dread of the day 
when FPC would move in, The Kerr bill 
would specifically exempt gas producers 
from such FPC control. 

Pipelines & Price Boosts. If the bill did 
not have open White House support, it 
had, according to assurances in the cloak- 
room, tacit White House approval. But 
sudden opposition, mainly from Demo- 
cratic ranks, covered the Administration 
with confusion. 

Illinois’ Freshman Paul Douglas led a 
band of Northern and Eastern Senators 
in the attack. Said Douglas: “So great is 
the demand for natural gas that 
pipelines are being laid frantically down 
into the Southwest. In the past two years 
more than 18,000 miles of pipeline have 
been authorized. Natural gas will shortly 
pour into the North Atlantic and New 
England states and into the states of the 
South Atlantic and Middle West. It is a 
seller’s market and the big gas and oilmen 
are riding high.” 

Douglas and others estimated that un- 
regulated prices in this fabulously expand- 
ing industry could result in price boosts of 
at least $100 million a year. 

While Douglas talked, Oilman Kerr 
chuffed worriedly about the Senate floor 
like a yard engine rounding up a string of 
freight cars, whispering counter-arguments 
and buttonholing members. When the time 
came for a vote, Kerr had collected his 
string of cars: 28 Democrats and 16 Re- 
publicans. Douglas mustered 16 Demo- 
crats and 22 Republicans and it was not 
enough. p 

"Horse Thieves” & Bounties. In the 
House the fight was closer, the debate 


% So-called because they have no connection with 
any interstate gas pipelines. Some well-known 
“independents”: Shell Oil Co., Phillips Petroleum 
Co. and Sun Oil Co, Some well-knogvn parents of 
other “independents”: Standard Oil (N.J.), 
Standard Oil (Ind.) and Socony-Vacuum. 
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more fiery. When the bill was called up, 
Michigan’s Democrat John Dingell rose 
to the attack. “Horse thieves have been 
hanged for lesser crimes,” he shouted. 
Cried Ohio’s Democrat Robert Crosser: 
“The bounty of the Creator is being 
grabbed for a privileged few.” 

Texas’ Sam Rayburn, some of whose 
best friends are oilmen, finally had to take 
the floor. “I don’t think in view of my rec- 
ord in this House.” he said solemnly, “I 
could be accused of having any great de- 
sire to serve the interests over the people.” 
Dingell tried to interrupt him. “Now, 
John, I’m making this speech,” said Sam. 
The bill, Sam declared blandly, would not 
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raise the price of natural gas by “one 
red penny.” 

Although the measure was first defeat- 
ed, four members (three Republicans and 
one Democrat) asked to be allowed to 
switch their votes. “How much did you 
get?” someone yelled from the floor. The 
final count: 176 aye, 174 nay. Bob Kerr 
whistled off with his legislation, apparent- 
ly confident that Harry Truman would 
sign it and make it law. 

Speaker Rayburn, who makes speeches 
infrequently so that they will be regarded 
as an occasion, spoke a second time on the 
House floor during the week. This time 
he was trying to save the President’s omni- 
bus foreign-aid bill from being amended 
to shreds. “Do we want friends in the 
world?” he asked. “Do we need friends 
. . .? Suppose the democracies of Europe 
do not stand up, and they are folded with- 
in the iron curtain, where will the next war 
be fought?” 

After his ten-minute speech, Adminis- 
tration forces defeated an amendment to 


earmark $1 billion of ECA funds for 
mandatory spending on U.S. crops; they 
also beat down the Irish amendment (see 
below). The economy bloc did succeed in 
cutting $250 million from the Adminis- 
tration’s proposed ECA appropriation, 
and pruned $20 million from the Presi- 
dent’s Point Four program. The foreign- 
aid bill as it finally passed the House 
totaled $3.1 billion: ECA, $2.85 billion; 
Korean aid, $100 million; China and con- 
tiguous areas, $100 million: Arab refugee 
relief in Palestine, $27.4 million; Point 
Four, $25 million. Next stop: the Senate. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Who Killed Cock Robin? 


If dead it was, who killed the bipartisan 
foreign policy? Administration spokesmen 
said the Republicans had done it—with 
their slings and arrows. Last week New 
York’s Irving Ives rose in the Senate to 
point a Republican finger in the opposite 
direction. 

His remarks were leveled at his New 
York colleague, Democrat Herbert Leh- 
man, who had recently demanded that the 
Republicans divorce themselves from 
politics in foreign affairs. Ives noted that 
the demise of bipartisanship was largely 
due to the absence of two Republicans who 
had originally shown the way. One was 
Arthur Vandenberg, who was sick. The 
other was John Foster Dulles, who had 
been beaten for election last year bye 
Herbert Lehman. 

Said Ives: “Perhaps the example of at- 
tack which was set in that New York cam- 
paign was the real forerunner of the pres- 
ent controversy over Secretary Acheson.” 

Dulles, Ives recalled, had been “the 
victim of innuendo and misrepresenta- 
tion.” His competence had been ques- 
tioned by Lehman, his international ex- 
perience attacked by the Democratic or- 
ganization (in newspaper ads) as “a myth.” 
Sentences from Dulles’ writings were taken 
out of context “in an effort to represent 
that his major loyalty was to the German 
I. G. Farben... It was alleged that the 
Nazis were—and are—his clients .. . that 
he had looked with favor upon the rape of 
Czechoslovakia and that he favored the 
aggressive wars of the Axis. Attempt was 
made to identify him with the German- 
American Bund .. .” 

This political attack was made, Ives 
pointed out, in the face of Dulles’ record 
in foreign affairs as a willing and tireless 
aid of Administration diplomacy—a rec- 
ord which had received the praise of 
Cordell Hull, George Marshall, James 
Byrnes, Dean Acheson, Harry Truman. 

“T foresaw during that campaign,” said 
Irving Ives, “that the deliberate partisan 
effort to injure Mr. Dulles’ reputation. . . 
was striking a dangerous blow at the cause 
of bipartisanship . . . I am constrained 
to observe that those who sow the wind 
should not be surprised if they sometimes 
reap the whirlwind.” 
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Friendly Gesture 


To show that he was still just as anxious 
as anybody to restore bipartisan coopera- 
tion in foreign affairs (see above), Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson last week 
announced he would take a Republican 
adviser along with him when he goes to 
London in May for the conference of 
Atlantic pact hations. The Republican: 
ex-Senator John Sherman Cooper of Ken- 
tucky, now a Washington lawyer. 

Republican Cooper is cast in much the 
same role that Republican John Foster 
Dulles played in previous international 
conferences. An able and vigorous sup- 
porter of bipartisan foreign policy when 
he was in the Senate (he was beaten in 
1948), 48-year-old, Yale-trained John 
Cooper had the backing of Michigan’s 
ailing Arthur Vandenberg, who had ap- 
proved his appointment. 

In Key West, Fla. Harry Truman indi- 
cated he was willing to go further in woo- 
ing Republicans: he suggested that they 
nominate someone to become State’s Re- 
publican ambassador at large. 





Fogarty's Dream Boat 

The world had been such a noisy place 
since V-J day that the Irish—even in the 
U.S.—had hardly been able to get in a 
word of protest against England. But last 
month, New York’s Irish-born Mayor 
William O'Dwyer got some stirring intel- 
ligence from home: Sir Basil Brooke, the 
British Prime Minister of partitioned 
Northern Ireland, had 1) banned Saint 
Patrick’s Day parades among his constitu- 
ents, and 2) announced that he would soon 
visit the U.S. 

Bill O’Dwyer did not miss the cue. 
“Brooke,” he cried, “is one foreign digni- 
tary who will not be welcomed at City 
Hall. If by any chance he is received at 
the Hall, it’ll be because I’m dead.” 

Brickbats at the Window. When the 
news was relayed to him, Sir Basil tried to 
turn it with a soft word. But his answer 
was lost in a series of outraged shouts. 
John J. Hearne, first Irish ambassador to 
the U.S. and a newcomer to Washington, 
characterized the partition of Ireland as a 
“crime against the whole principle of dem- 
ocratic government.” Then Rhode Is- 
land’s Congressman John Fogarty carried 
the ringing cause to the floor of Congress. 

In the midst of last week’s irascible 
squabbling over ECA, he reproposed an 
amendment which had been cold-shoul- 
dered when he thought it up last year. 
Fogarty wanted the U.S. to withhold Brit- 
ain’s $687,100,000 share of ECA dollars 
until the Redcoats got out of Northern 
Ireland. Last week Congressmen with 
Irish names, and others who were only 
looking for a chance to embarrass the Ad- 
ministration, suddenly and whimsically 
leaped aboard Fogarty’s dream boat. After 
being assured that they could duck out 
again whenever they wanted, they voted it 
in, 99 to 66. 
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Sir Basit BRooKe 
Stirring intelligence. 


The news hit the headlines with a crash 
like a brickbat sailing through a precinct 
station window. Britain’s refusal to grant 
Irish unity was an understandably serious 
problem to the Irish—but should it be 
allowed to split the two principal allies in 
the cold war? Ireland’s Prime Minister 
John Costello applauded Fogarty heartily 
and said a few statesmanlike words about 
“free peoples of the world” and England’s 
“great wrong.” Somebody fired off a bomb 
in Belfast (a small one which only injured 
one policeman). But a great many earnest 
U.S. citizens shredded their morning news- 


papers into confetti and shouted to their 
wives that Congress had finally gone 
completely nuts. 

Records in the Attic. Congress duly 
took it all back two days later (with an 
unrecorded standing vote calculated to 
insulate backsliders against the hoots of 
their Irish constituents), and the world 
was left once more with the larger prob- 
lems of international life. But there was 
no denying that it had been a fine, nostal- 
gic performance, though a little cracked— 
something like John McCormack singing 
“The minstrel boy to the war is gone” 
on a record which had been in the attic 
since 1925. 


LABOR 
Slow Siege 


“Collective bargaining” was the text- 
book term for what had been going on dur- 
ing the nine weeks of the Chrysler strike in 
Detroit. But the 10,574 Chrysler dealers 
with nothing to sell, the 89,000 employees 
of the 25 Chrysler plants, and the thou- 
sands of parts suppliers and their workers 
who live by Chrysler earnings knew it last 
week as a long and distressful siege. 

“T knew it meant something ominous 
when I walked out that gate,” said Tom 
Vamplew, a chubby little gear and axle 
inspector at the Lynch Road plant. “I felt 
it was gonna be tough—the weather was 
wrong fora strike. Last one we had in 1948 
was a picnic compared to this.” 

Tom had felt the pressure sooner than 
most because his six husky youngsters 
could eat their way through his $240-a- 
month pay envelope quicker than a horde 
of grasshoppers could clean an alfalfa field. 
During the first month he had been forced 
to cut out the weekly ration of 28 quarts of 
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STRIKER VaMPLEW & FAMILY 
Something ominous. 
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milk, and cut down the weekly six dozen 
eggs. Later, Tom himself began eating 
breakfast and lunch regularly at Local 
961’s strike kitchen, then tried to go easy 
when he sat down with the family to their 
meatless dinners. 

“We'll stay out as long as we have to,” 
said Vamplew, “but everybody is getting 
to the end of everything and the longer 
it goes on the harder it'll get. I hate to 
think any longer.” 

Like Tom Vamplew, some 10,000 Chrys- 
ler workers were on relief; the city of 
Detroit had already spent $1,000,000 to 
feed and support them. Better-off strikers 
cashed bonds and used up savings. 

Chrysler had lost production of 347,000 
automobiles and trucks during the nine 
weeks, And still the negotiators bargained 
in the Federal Conciliator’s salmon-pink 
Sheraton Hotel room. The union’s de- 
mands; an increase of 10¢ an hour to pro- 
vide “adequate” monthly pensions and 
insurance benefits. Two weeks ago manage- 
ment offered a $30 million pension fund to 
pay $100 a month (including social se- 
curity) on retirement at 65 or over. It 
insisted its plan promised more than 
United Auto Workers’ President Walter 
Reuther had asked for. Reuther spurned 
the company’s offer as “fancy bookkeep- 
ing.” “Deliberately misrepresented,” re- 
torted Chrysler. Then, at the conciliator’s 
suggestion, they adjourned their collective 
bargaining session, to “cool off.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Musical Chairs 


With President Truman calling the 
tures from his Key West watering place, 
official Washington last week bustled 
about in a brisk game of musical chairs. It 
was “a cozy little game among the reg- 
ulars; no new faces were invited in to play. 

First, handsome, able W. Stuart Sy- 
mington, 48, left his job as the nation’s 
first Secretary of the Air Force to become 
chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board. On the record, the NSRB, 
established three years ago, wasn’t much 
of a job—but it should be. It had been 
designed as a big cog in the nation’s de- 
fense machinery, but somebody forgot to 
connect it to the machine. Its first chair- 
man, Arthur M. Hill, could not get along 
with Harry Truman and quit after 14 
months on the job. Then Harry Truman 
nominated the conspicuously unqualified 
Mon C. Wallgren, a Democrat out of a 
job, who couldn’t get the Senate's approv- 
al. The board had rattled around without 
a real head ever since. 

Stu Symington, popular in Congress, 
was a cinch to be confirmed in his new 
job. A skilled persuader, he will then have 
to cajole the board’s members (the Sec- 
retaries of State, Defense, Treasury, Come 
merce, Interior, Agriculture and Labor), 
the President, the Congress and the U.S. 
people into hardheaded preparations for 
mobilizing industry, manpower and na- 
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tional resources in the event of war. His 
new job will not be so exciting as selling 
air power, which, with the hélp of a recep- 
tive audience, he had done very well. 
Other chair movings: 

@ Gordon Gray, 40, tobacco heir and 
Winston-Salem, N.C, newspaper publisher, 
left his job as Secretary of the Army but 
agreed to stay on in Washington until 
September, as a special presidential assist- 
ant to study the dollar gap, before taking 
up his new job as president of his alma 
mater, the University of North Carolina. 
@ Budget Director Frank Pace Jr., the 
youngest (37) high official in the capital, 
was moved over to the Pentagon to re- 
place Gray as Army Secretary. An inde- 
pendently wealthy Arkansan, graduate of 
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Princeton and Harvard, Pace likes work- 
ing for the Government, has done so for 
four years. 

@ Frederick J. Lawton, who will succeed 
Pace, is a 49-year-old career civil servant 
who joined the Government at 19 as a 
Census Bureau clerk, has been Pace’s As- 
sistant Director of the Budget. 

@ Under Secretary of Commerce Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt (“Sonny”) Whitney, 51, 
quit to “get a rest,’”’ tend to his own busi- 
ness (mines, lumber, and a fine stable of 
race horses). 


ARMED FORCES 
Muddle in Medals 


Nothing designed to improve fighting 
morale kicked up more rancor than the 
World War II system of handing out 
decorations. In the current issue of the 
Infantry Journal, Major David E. Milotta 
produces some figures to support the feel- 
ing that there was something wrong. 


Taking as his yardstick the ratio of 
combat awards to the number killed in 
action, Milotta found that the rst Divi- 
sion handed out 5.1 awards per man killed. 
But the 3rd Division, which saw more 
combat, got only 2.0, and the 42nd Divi- 
sion, with relatively little combat, 11.8. 
Two U.S. airborne divisions, the 82nd and 
the rorst, had roughly the same number 
killed in combat, but 1orst chests sported 
more than three times as much fruit salad. 

For the Army as a whole, divisions 
averaged 2.5 medals per battle death; the 
Air Corps, in which the Air Medal and the 
Distinguished Flying Cross became semi- 
automatic for combat missions (five for 
the Air Medal, usually 25 for the D.F.C.), 
averaged 40.9 medals. By roughly the 
same system, the bulk of Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps decorations also went to the 
aviators, but the overall rate was 3.4 for 
the Navy and 2.5 for the Marines. 


DISASTER 
A Chance to Be a Hero 


The patients in Belle-Vista Sanatorium, 
on the northwestern edge of Philadelphia, 
went to bed one night last week in their 
usual atmosphere of medieval gloom. For 
the most violent, bed was a hollowed-out 
slab of concrete and a pallet in a small bar- 
ricaded ward or a private cubicle. Some 
were shackled to the concrete with straps 
and locks. The moderately violent slept on 
cots and were restrained with leather 
straps. The merely senile and harmlessly 
demented slept unfettered. 

By 11 o'clock all of Belle-Vista’s or 
patients had been put to bed and the 47- 
year-old private sanatorium lay dark and 
quiet. It was about then that Nurse Eileen 
Pemberton smelled smoke. 

The Shackled. As she spread the alarm, 
choking black clouds cascaded through 
the halls and into the rooms of the sana- 
torium’s northern wing, a two-story stone 
annex. Nurses and attendants plunged into 
the annex to unlock doors and get at the 
screaming, the laughing and the uncom- 
prehending men & women penned inside. 
Firemen raised ladders and hacked heavy 
wire screens away from windows. George 
Lewis, a 51-year-old attendant, found 
the keys to one ward for the violently 
insane and led firemen to it. “Don’t go in 
there until I go in first,” he warned them. 
“They'll get excited.” Lewis unlocked their 
straps one by one. “I took the gentle ones 
first to speed things up.” 

Some patients tore and scratched at 
their rescuers; others tried to run toward 
the heart of the fire; some simply stood 
still, rocking with laughter, until they 
were dragged to safety. But nine men 
patients were out of reach. They died of 
asphyxiation from the smoke. A tenth 
died later in a hospital. Five of the vic- 
tims, their bodies bruised and tor by 
their terrified efforts to break free, were 
found strapped to iron posts in a single 
15-by-30-ft. room. 
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The fire set off two investigations: one to 
find who started it, the other to investigate 
Belle-Vista’s ideas of hospital care, for 
which it charged $40 to $60 a week per 
patient. The Pennsylvania Welfare De- 
partment reported that, repeatedly for 13 
years, it had warned the sanatorium’s own- 
er, 48-vear-old Roland L. Randal, to re- 
move the shackles and other restraints. 
A township marshal said that two months 
ago he had discovered that the sanatorium 
had no fire-alarm system, no sprinkler 
system, and its fire extinguishers were 
empty. 

The Guilty. Finding the cause of the 
fire did not take long. Among the rescued 
inmates was Nicholas A. Verna Jr., an 
antiaircraftman at Salerno beachhead, who 
had got combat decorations and a head 
wound in World War II and returned 
to civilian life with a case of pyromania. 
With nine cases of arson on his record, 
Verna had been confined to Belle-Vista 
by the Veterans Administration. Con- 
fronted by investigators, Verna confessed 
that he had wandered into the basement 
and set fire to a towel near a laundry 
chute. “I got a sick feeling and had to do 
something,” he explained. He was, said 
investigators, a “hero arsonist,”” one who 
likes to get credit for sounding alarms 
and helping out at fires. After setting the 
fire, Verna energetically aided in the res- 
cue, pausing twice to let firemen clear out 
his smoke-filled lungs with oxygen. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
He Chooses to Run 


The first man to declare himself last 
week for the Republican nomination for 
governor in the 1950 Massachusetts elec- 
tion was a homey, cob-nosed Yankee with 
a down-East twang. He had been ten years 
a state legislator and two years lieutenant 
governor. But more than his face and a 
good record gave him a good chance of 
getting the nomination. There was his 
name: Coolidge, Arthur W. Candidate 
Coolidge, white-haired and 68, is a fourth 
cousin of Calvin, but he is not quite so 
silent, and his collars are not quite so 
stiffly starched. Cousin Arthur promised 
to give Massachusetts some “Coolidge 
economy,” if elected. 


CALIFORNIA 
The Mad Whirl 


Even Californians, who love nothing 
better than a noisy, unorthodox, whirling 
political campaign, had to confess to a 
feeling of bleary-eyed dizziness. Just as 
their primary election merry-go-round was 
speeding up, grey, quiet Senator Sheridan 
Downey jumped off. From Bethesda Na- 
val Hospital he announced last week that 
he wouldn’t be riding for the Democratic 
nomination after all. Reason: peptic ul- 
cers and general weariness. 

That seemed to leave the brass ring to 
his opponent, handsome, spirited Con- 
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gresswoman Helen Gahagan Douglas 
(wife of Cinemactor Melvyn Douglas), 
who ten years ago had given up the Broad- 
way stage and the Hollywood screen to 
turn a purposeful hand to politics.* 

The Camellia Man. But just as Down- 
ey dropped off the merry-go-round, he 
bequeathed his wan blessing and his po- 


* Another Hollywoodsman with a yen for pol- 
itics, Edward Arnold, portentous statesman of the 
movies and radio, who a fortnight ago filed for 
Senator on the Republican side, last week recon- 
sidered and withdrew. 
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litical organization to a newcomer to pol- 
itics, Elias Manchester Boddy, publisher 
of California’s only big-city Democratic 
daily, the Los Angeles Daily News, and 
gentleman farmer of a 168-acre suburban 
camellia and azalea farm. 

Chester Boddy (rhymes with crowed 
he) hoped to pick up the votes of any 
Democrats who thought Helen Douglas 
too much of a Fair Dealer and too stri- 
dently pro-labor. In his earlier, more ven- 
turesome days, their political tracks might 
have lain confusingly closer: under Boddy 
the News had once trafficked in some odd 
political nostrums, 

Last December the News had pointed 
sharply to the political inexperience of 
the leading Democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor, Jimmy Roosevelt. “We just do not 
believe,” Boddy had written from his 
camellia farm, “that Roosevelt has the 
necessary qualifications for the job.” Now, 
Candidate Boddy, a man with less political 
experience, was trying to settle down com- 
fortably on the same ticket. 

| Promise You. Meanwhile Jimmy 
Roosevelt was looking more & more like 
a pretty shrewd politico. Up & down the 
San Joaquin Valley he was drawing crowds 
to the back platform of his shiny new 
trailer-bus. For his campaign manager 
Jimmy badly wanted George T. Davis, a 
smart San Francisco lawyer who had run 
the California Truman-Barkley clubs. Da- 
vis wanted to be sure that it was all 
right with Harry Truman at Key West. 
After sounding out the Administration’s 
boys in the back room, Davis came back 
with a demand from the Truman advisers 
that Jimmy promise in writing that he 
would not be a candidate for President 
himself in 1952. Graciously Jimmy com- 
posed the letter: “Should President Tru- 
man decide to seek re-election in 1952, 
I shall, of course, do everything possible 
to assist him . . . It has always been and 
will continue to be my firm intention, if 
elected governor, to serve a full four-year 
term without any deviation from that 


” 


course ...« 


CRIME 


Sweet Memories 

The law has not only a long arm but a 
long memory. Last week, three years after 
the end of sugar rationing, it reached out 
and grabbed one Stanley Klinger, of Long 
Island, N.Y. 

Klinger worked in the OPA’s Manhat- 
tan office. There, said the Government, he 
let some black-market friends buy 6,000,- 
ooo Ibs. of sugar at the OPA price of 
$6.38 a 1oo-lb. bag, sell it to soft-drink 
manufacturers for as much as $25 a bag. 
In return, said the Government, Klinger 
& friends collected $5 a bag in kickbacks, 
clearing an estimated $300,000. Last week 
a federal grand jury indicted Klinger, 
three other OPA officials and three sugar 
dealers, for conspiracy to defraud the 
Government. Maximum penalty: $10,000 
in fines and two years in jail. 
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No Time for Delusion 


In a room banked with tulips and 
azaleas at The Hague last week, the de- 
fense chiefs of the Western nations threw 
self-congratulatory verbal bouquets at one 
another. The meeting of eleven Atlantic 
pact nations was a competition in com- 
placency. But in sober fact, there was 
nothing to be complacent about. In men, 
material and morale, Western Europe’s 
guard was still down. It was all but help- 
less to meet a Soviet attack, 

The main U.S. effort at The Hague 
seemed directed toward assuring its allies 
that, if war came, U.S. help would be 
prompt and effective. The Europeans were 








the rapidly expanding Soviet navy, and a 
Red army that could, inside two months, 
start at least 100 divisions rolling across 
Europe. 

To meet this massive Soviet threat, the 
West could not put more than 15 divi- 
sions in the field if Russia attacked next 
month. This is the West's present military 
strength in Europe: 

@ U.S. troops in Germany total about 
85,000: about two divisions are combat 
troops. Only one U.S. bomber group and 
two fighter groups are in Europe. 

@ Britain’s ground forces now total 367,- 
ooo, but 117,000 of these troops are Na- 
tional Service men, drafted for only 18 
months. Three of Britain’s five div 








International 


Attantic Pact Curers aT THE Hacue* 
If the Russians take the Rhine? 


eager—too eager—to believe this. Their 
defense plans had been conceived when 
the U.S. had a monopoly of the atomic 
bomb; the bomb had been the over- 
riding factor in holding the Russians back 
from attack. That period was over. The 
Russian A-bomb had sharply cut dewn 
the Western advantage, restored a more 
“normal” situation, in which the Russians 
were militarily freer to move forward, un- 
less they could be restrained by forces 
on the spot. 

A Bluff. Yet the pace of Western Eu- 
rope’s defense had not been spurred for- 
ward by the urgency of the new threat. 
The Western world was running a bluff. 
To expose the bluff in print would not 
help the Russians, whose habit of mind 
allowed them to believe only such informa- 
tion as they stole by spying. The danger 
was that the West would be deluded and 
trapped by its own bluff unless its people 
were told what stood between them and 
the Soviet air force (largest in the world), 
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are in Hong Kong, Malaya and North 
Africa. In Germany it has only one in- 
fantry division and one armored division. 
There are only a few combat troops in 
the United Kingdom. The Royal Air Force 
could not muster more than 20 squadrons 
each of bombers and fighters. 

@ France, on paper, has 400,000 men 
under arms. But at least 100,000 of them 
are merely auxiliary police or local over- 
seas security units. Nearly half of France’s 
regular army of 300,000, including 90% of 
its professional officers, is pinned down in 
Indo-China. In France, North Africa and 
Western Germany, there are only three 
French divisions remotely ready for ac- 
tion. The French air force is negligible. 
@ The Benelux nations have a total active 





* At table: Britain’s Defense Minister Emanuel 
Shinwell; Field Marshal Sir William Slim, chief 
of the British Imperial General Staff; U.S. De- 
fense Secretary nding 
eral Omar N. Bradley, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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ground force strength of about 100,000. 
Belgium has only one active division. The 
Netherlands’ total ground force strength, 
including the Indonesian expeditionary 
force: 114,000. 

@ The present strength of the other At- 
lantic pact nations is not a factor. 

By 1952, on the present timetable, 
the Western European nations might dou- 
ble their air forces and increase the num- 
ber of ready divisions from 15 to 20. 

Frivolity. Yet the inadequacy of weap- 
ons and trained men is not the worst part 
of the European defense picture. There 
are two worse flaws which can be summed 
up in the names of two countries: 
many, 2) France. 

Last week the Council of Europe, meet- 
ing at Strasbourg, was dandling the Ger- 
man problem on its knee. How far should 
the Council go in letting Germany back 
among the European nations? Should 
Germany be invited to send an observer- 
minister? The French objected. Or would 
the Germans accept the role of mere ob- 
servers? 


1) Ger- 


This frivolous dalliance with time was 
not confined to Strasbourg. Paris, Lon- 
don and Washington were all acting as if 
they had an indefinite period in which to 
make up their minds about Germany. 
Nobody faced this fact: if the Red army 
moved 200 miles from the Western end of 
Russia’s zone of Germany to the French 
border, the Kremlin would have doubled 
its present industrial potential for sup 
porting war. If, in terms of high-school 
algebra, it now takes x Western force to 
restrain Russia, it will take 2x Western 
force when the Russians reached 
the Rhine. 

Understandably, the French fear a re- 
armed Germany. But no French politician 
in power has the nerve to tell the French 
people what their real choices are: 1) let 
the Germans arm themselves for defense 
against the Russians; 2) let the Germans 
sit home while Frenchmen and their allies 
cross Western Germany and defend it 
from the Russians; or, 3) let the Russians 
take West Germany and add its strength 
to their own. 

Out of this grim list, even the French 
would pick alternative No. 1, if they were 
forced to face the realistic choice. It 
would then be possible to settle down to 
the highly necessary discussion of how to 
control a rearmed Germany. But until 
that point was reached, all maneuvers for 
the curbing of Germany—and all plans 
for the defense of Western Europe—were 
just committee-room talk. 


have 


Last week Winston Churchill rose in 
the House of Commons and dealt with 
the German problem in his greatest 
speech since the war. Said Churchill 


“There can be no hope for a united Eu- 
rope without Germany, and there is no 
hope for Germany except within a free 
and united Europe . . . France and Brit- 
ain. . . have the superior power to raise 
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Germany ... to an equal rank and to 
lasting association with them. 

“Then these three countries, helping 
each other, conscious of their future unit- 
ed greatness, forgetting ancient feuds and 
the horrible deeds and tragedies of the 
past, can make the core or the nucleus 
upon which all the other civilized democ- 
racies of Europe, bond or free, can one 
day rally and combine. . . I see no reason 
why British, American, French and Ger- 
man soldiers should not stand in line to- 
gether on honorable terms of comradeship 

The grand design of Charlemagne 
must be re-adapted to modern conditions.” 

Churchill begged Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin to press for a Germany able 
to defend itself. But Bevin replied that he 
could not urge such a policy on his French 
allies. Bevin, sick and cautious, left for 
Strasbourg in no mood for grand designs. 

The Kremlin was scarcely concealing its 
designs on Germany. U.S. High Commis- 
sioner for Germany John J. McCloy re- 
cently told a U.S. congressional commit- 
tee that he expected the Reds to force a 
“real crisis” in Germany this spring. The 
Communists had blared out their plans 
for a German youth march on Western 
Berlin on Whitsunday, May 28. By dint 
of intensive preparations the Western al- 
lies now considered themselves ready to 
meet the Communist boys & girls. But 
nobody in Germany had any serious plans 
for coping with the Red army. 

Weak at the Top. The second great 
problem was France. Obviously, the on- 
the-spot defense of Western Europe was 
unthinkable without France. All turned 
on this nation, which has shown that it 
could rise to heights of courage, and could 
also sink to depths of submission. Which 
of these two Frances was the free world 





David E. Scherman 
GENERAL BILLOTTE 
A lesson in algebra? 
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U.S. Rror Souap TRAINING IN BERLIN 
A design from Charlemagne? 


depending on in 1950? In short, would 
the French fight? People who know 
France give a reluctant answer: France 
would not fight well. 

There is still great moral strength in the 
French people. Observers who know pres- 
ent-day French youth are favorably im- 
pressed by its vigor. There is great pa- 
triotism, even among the French workers 
who call themselves Communists. Most of 
them are Communists for revenue only: 
they strike for wages, but they will not 
strike for Communist political objectives. 
Although the French dockworkers’ union 
is supposed to be 100% Communist-dom- 
inated, the Reds are failing in their pres- 
ent all-out drive to have the dockers re- 
fuse to unload ships with U.S.military aid. 

The flaw in France lies at the top—in a 
weak, vacillating, procrastinating coalition 
government of parties that have little in 
common besides the desire to stay in pow- 
er. These parties pursue their petty in- 
trigues while the security of France runs 
out. One party gets the War Ministry and 
puts in its generals; another party takes 
over the ministry and sidetracks the first 
party’s generals to make room for its own, 
Result: the generals are playing politics 
and the army is demoralized. Although the 
basic economy of the country has made a 
fine recovery, French government finances 
are muddled. Ossified bureaucracy stifles 
the national life; civil servants and other 
pressure groups control the national 
budget. 

Above all, the French government fails 
—through a mixture of cowardice and 
stupidity—to tell the French people the 
facts of international life. What the French 
people will respond to is a clear statement 
of a case. That is what they are not getting 


—and probably will never get from the 
men who are now running France. 

In a Few Months. The defense of 
Europe from Russia requires all three of 
the following: 1) a Germany that can de- 
fend itself; 2) a France that will defend 
itself; 3) an integrated fast-moving arms 
program backed by the U.S. 

As of April rgs50 it has none of the 
three—and is not moving toward any of 
them. 

There are some men in Europe—be- 
sides Churchill—who understand the sit- 
uation, One of them is French General 
Pierre Billotte, who recently resigned his 
job as French military representative to 
the United Nations and his commission 
in the French army. Billotte quit so as to 
draw attention to the desperate state of 
Western Europe's defense. Writing this 
week in the Revue de Paris, Billotte stated 
his case: “The war power of the U.S.S.R. 
is considerable. But it is only terrifying 
in contrast with the military weakness of 
the Western peoples. It is important not 
to be intimidated or inhibited about this. 
No future historian could ever manage to 
explain how 275 million Western Euro- 
peans, allied to 160 million Americans 
and Canadians, with their industrial and 
agricultural potential fully developed, 
could allow themselves to be crushed, 
dominated, dispersed or destroyed by Rus- 
sia as she is now, with her potential only 
just born... 

“In a few months, in two years perhaps, 
Soviet Russia will possess all the sinews of 
war which will allow her—if we continue 
to do nothing—to carry through the 
various strategic actions in Europe which 
will allow her to face the final conflict 
with the American continent.” 
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INDO-CHINA 
Mosquitoes & the Sledge Hammer 


How is the war going in Indo-China? 
Last week, from the Southeast Asia front 
where Communism is reaching for new 
conquests, TIME Correspondent Wilson 
Fielder reported: 


The bull-necked French captain stood 
at the rail of his U.S.-made LCI moored 
up the Mekong river 70 miles from Saigon. 
Along the marshy jungle bank moved a 
column of tough, tired fighters—Foreign 
Legionnaires, Senegalese, Algerians, a few 
French—back from a day’s action by 
naval-ground-&-air forces against the elu- 
sive Viet Minh (Communist-led) guerril- 


ashore sounded warning signals—rifle shots 
that said the French were coming. 

In a small clearing the expedition found 
three deserted straw shacks. On a table in 
one rested a freshly cut papaya. In an- 
other coolie clothes hung on a peg. Chick- 
ens scratched in a tiny garden patch. As 
they pulled away, the French tossed a 
grenade into a frail native dugout on the 
riverbank; it disappeared in an upheaval 
of water and swamp hyacinth. “It’s hard 
on people who live here,” explained an of- 
ficer, “but if we leave their craft, the 
Viet Minh use them for moving ammuni- 
tion and supplies. Small boats are the 
transport of this battle ground.” 

By midmorning two French battalions 
had disembarked and advanced up each 





FRENCH ATTACK ON VIET MINH GUERRILLAS 
Could Beau Geste forts enforce security? 


las. Two of the legionnaires had been 
wounded by a booby trap. Behind them, 
over banyan and bamboo groves, rose the 
smoke of a straw-hut village they had put 
to the torch, With them the legionnaires 
brought a small batch of women and chil- 
dren captives. 

The captain watched morosely. “When 
they hear we are coming in force,” he said, 
“they disappear into the swamps. So we 
must fight them another way. The native 
shacks burning out there contained Viet 
Minh literature, or guns, or large stocks 
of rice.” The captain swatted at buzzing 
insects with an old French newspaper. 
“They never fight us unless they out- 
number us,” he went on. “We can never 
win this fight militarily. It’s just like try- 
ing to kill mosquitoes with a sledge 
hammer.” 

A Finger in Butter. The French expedi- 
tion had chugged out at dawn from its 
downriver base. From the undergrowth 
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side of a creek, combing the adjoining 
marshland in extended squad formation. 
They made no contact with the enemy. 
An air liaison officer had called out three 
fighter planes (P-63 Kingcobras) for re- 
connaissance and strafing. As they circled 
overhead, sometimes diving earthward, a 
lieutenant said, “It’s always like this—like 
pushing your finger into butter. The butter 
spreads and when you pull your finger out 
you don’t have much. Well, anyway, when 
the Viet Minh come out of hiding they'll 
find life difficult with no rice or boats.” 

So would the peasants upon whose land 
this war lies. 

Beau Geste Forts. The hit & run war 
centers around Saigon in the south. The 
French do little raiding in the north, 
where the Reds have their main base. 
There, at widely separated strong points, 
the French sit in Beau Geste-like hilltop 
forts waiting for surprise attacks on con- 
voys that move along their supply line. 


The French can go anywhere they want 
only if they put enough men in the field, 
fight along mountainous roads and take 
their losses. 

Under Red boss Ho Chi Minh, Viet 
Minh now has a regular uniformed army 
of 70,000. Its armament approaches French 
standards, though there are shortages in 
heavy machine guns, mortars, artillery. 
Viet Minh also has a “popular army”— 
some 70,000 irregulars who never leave 
their native provinces, wage organized 
guerrilla actions. Finally, on the village 
level there are “militia” who fight as 
individuals. 

The French have 130,000 troops, not 
counting Viet Namese levies now being 
recruited and trained. In the air, they have 
three transport squadrons (used mainly 
for air drops in the north), and a striking 
force of P-63s, strength undisclosed. 
Their on-the-spot navy (8,500 men and 
officers) includes one cruiser, 14 sloops, 
12 minesweepers, some 150 smaller craft. 
In the past 44 years the Indo-China mil- 
itary operation has cost France $475 mil- 
lion annually—a total expenditure almost 
equal to all ECAid for France. 

Iron Heart & Backbone. The ideolog- 
ical struggle between the French-supported 
Viet Nam headed by Emperor Bao Dai, 
and the Red-led Viet Minhese is decidedly 
uneven. Ho Chi Minh has grabbed the 
slogan “Liberation,” a dynamic word in 
Indo-China today. Said a ranking French 
adviser in the Bao Dai government: “Ho 
Chi Minh is a real leader, a man of iron 
heart, a man to be feared because of his 
popular following. Bao Dai is a clever man, 
intelligent and courteous, but like many 
Asiatics he weaves. He doesn’t follow a 
straight line.” 

Many intelligent Viet Namese feel that 
Bao Dai sold them down the river when 
he signed the March 8, 1949 agreements 
which gave Viet Nam something less than 
dominion status within the French Union. 
Nowhere do the accords mention the right 
of Viet Nam to withdraw from the Union. 
There are other limiting clauses—heads 
of Viet Namese diplomatic missions to 
foreign countries must be approved by 
the French; in civil and penal courts 
“French law will be applied every time a 
Frenchman is implicated”; a “privileged 
place will be maintained for the French 
language which is the diplomatic language 
of Viet Nam,” etc. 

Some French officials admit “our sys- 
tem in Indo-China is not democratic,” 
but they feel Viet Nam “needs a strong 
backbone” to give it security, and that 
this backbone must be French-armed 
strength. Says High Commissioner Léon 
Pignon: “Military aid will be the best 
economic aid for Viet Nam .. . Crisis 
and poverty are the result of insecurity.” 

Indo-China’s restless intellectual youth 
is refusing to rally to Bao Dai’s support. 
Many businessmen, administrators and 
politicians either work actively with the 
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Viet Minh or aid it by refusing to accept 
places of responsibility in the Bao Dai 
regime. The vast majority of Viet Nam’s 
leaders consider the emperor a puppet. 
They say: “We will solve our Communist 
problem after we get rid of the French.” 
They argue that the Viet Minh following 
is only 20% Communist and 80% Na- 
tionalist, then talk hopefully—and prob- 
ably foolishly—of holding elections to 
prevent the Reds from dominating the 
country. 

This sentiment, which inevitably weak- 
ens the Western hope behind Bao Dai, 
creates as difficult a problem as the swat- 
ting of mosquitoes with a sledge hammer. 


CHINA 
Zigzags 


Nearly six months after they had passed 
under Communist control, Kwangtung, 
China’s southernmost province, and Can- 
ton, its turbulent capital, were still giving 
China’s new masters a persistent head- 
ache. And the symptoms, although most 
acute in Kwangtung, were not limited to 
one province. Like tiny flash fires, bandit 
raids and peasant unrest flared through 
the land south of the Yangtze, illuminated 
Communist difficulties. 

Last week Red General Lin Piao, mili- 
tary boss of six provinces in South and 
Central China, passed this unpleasant 
news on to his superiors in Peking. In 
Kwangtung and two neighboring provinces 
alone, reported Lin Piao, “there are still 
150,000 armed bandits and special agents 
engaged in continuous sabotage.”” Much 
of the trouble, he explained, resulted from 
the fact that “the staggering majority in 
these vast, newly liberated areas still have 
not been organized.” 

Nicer at First. In Hong Kong, to which 
he had fled from his village near Canton, 
squat, moonfaced Ah Hsu, a 25-year-old 
Kwangtung peasant, offered another view 
of South China’s troubles. “Before libera- 
tion,” Ah Hsu remembered, “we all hoped 
the Communists would come, and when 
they came they seemed much nicer than 
the Kuomintang people at first.” Then the 
Reds put a levy of 50,000 pounds of rice 
on the village. 

A few months after the first levy was 
met, a second was announced. This time 
the quota set for Ah Hsu, classified as a 
poor peasant, was more than soo pounds, 
and failure to raise it would have marked 
him as “unpatriotic.” Said Ah Hsu: “I 
couldn’t produce this much even if they 
killed me.” So, with his wife, he had come 
to Hong Kong looking for coolie work. 
“Many of my friends,” he said, “have 
gone north to look for jobs. If worse 
comes to worst, they say they will join 
the guerrillas.” 

Professional Persistence. Although 
peasants occasionally erupt in rage and 
send mutilated tax collectors running back 
to Canton, few have actually joined the 
guerrillas. The armed bands, picking at 
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exposed Communist garrisons, raiding 
granaries and river traffic, are for the 
most part either professional bandits— 
many of whom have been successively 
anti-Japanese, anti-Nationalist and anti- 
Communist—or roaming squads of die- 
hard Nationalist soldiers. But both bandits 
and Nationalist guerrillas feed on the dis- 
satisfaction of peasants like Ah Hsu. 

Faced with opposition, disorganized and 
relatively impotent as it was, persistent 
General Lin Piao prepared for what the 
Communists called “zigzags.” In his dis- 
trict, economic recovery would be a sec- 
ondary objective; land reform must be 
postponed until next winter and the fol- 
lowing spring. But his field army, said Lin 
Piao, “must continue to increase both in 
quantity and quality.” 





Murdering, pillaging and sometimes burn- 
ing, they followed hit & run tactics per- 
fected against the Japs, slipped back to 
their mountains soon after daylight. 
Indications that the anniversary cele- 
bration was to be an extended one came 
the following night as attacks increased 
in number and violence. By the fourth 
day, the Huks had killed 44 Constabulary 
troopers and civilians, wounded some 33 
more and terrorized towns all the way 
from Nueva Ecija Province in Central Lu- 
zon to Batangas Province south of Manila. 
In Manila, flooded with evacuees from 
surrounding provinces, jittery citizens dis- 
cussed a gunfight in the suburbs, rumors 
that the city itself might be attacked. “To 
think,” cried an office girl, “that Tyrone 
Power is in Manila! What will he think 
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Hvuk Rarers Leave THEIR MARK ON Luzon 
What would Tyrone Power think? 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Extended Anniversary 

Two months ago when top Communists 
Mariano Balgos and Guillermo Capadocia 
left Manila for the mountain hide-out of 
insurgent Luis Taruc, many a Filipino 
concluded that Taruc’s Hukbalahap fol- 
lowers would soon be on the rampage 
again, Last week the crackle of Huk gun- 
fire spread through troubled Luzon. 

The Communist-led guerrillas chose 
March 29, eighth anniversary of the birth 
of the Huk movement,* to begin their 
raids. Between midnight and dawn, bands 
of well-armed Huks sprang on four towns 
in the provinces surrounding Manila. 


% Originally known as the “Hukbo ng bayan 
laban sa hapon” (People’s Army Against Japan), 
the Huk movement now has a new name, “Huk- 
bo ng mapagpalaya sa bayan” (People’s Libera- 
tion Army). 


of the Filipinos? Why doesn’t the Presi- 
dent do something?” 

The President, pale, pudgy Elpidio 
Quirino, was doing his best. Ignoring a 
strained heart and doctors’ orders to stay 
in bed, he transferred direction of anti- 
Huk operations from the Constabulary to 
the Army. But while the Army was get- 
ting ready for a general offensive, the 
guerrillas struck again in four provinces, 
raided Zambales, scheduled location for 
filming the movie which had brought Cin- 
emactor Power to the Islands. 

Quirino, asserting bitterly that “no 
quarter will be shown” the Huks, may 
have taken some satisfaction this week in 
confirming a widely circulated report: 
Rebel Leader Taruc, he said, had indeed 
died recently. Assuming that Taruc was 
dead, however, most Filipinos also as- 
sumed that Communists Balgos and Cap- 
adocia had taken command of the Huks, 
found little comfort in the change. 
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INDIA 
"| Am Helpless" 


A few weeks ago, Pakistan’s Prime Min- 
ister Liaquat Ali Khan and India’s Jawa- 
harlal Nehru were hurling threats of war 
at each other, This week, the Pakistan- 
India crisis had grown so grave that it 
was no longer possible for responsible men 
to talk carelessly. me Ministers 
were meeting in New Delhi “in the hope,” 
said Liaquat Ali Khan, “that we shall, 
with our united efforts remove all 
misunderstandings which have 
tension between our two countries.” 

Rioting between Hindus and Moslems 
had broken out again in Bengal. There was 











created 





Trains brought 5,000 Hindus daily to 
Calcutta. On foot, other thousands 
trudged from the east. In little more than 
a month, half a million Hindus had come 
to West Bengal and most of them to 


teeming Calcutta. 

Blood for Blood. The inevitable hap- 
telling 
nst refugees, 
th 


pened. Hindu sidewalk orators, 
wild stories of atrocities a 
urged the people to “aver ir Hindu 
brothers in Pakistan. Shouting “Blood for 
blood,” Hindu mobs rushed through the 
city burning, looting and killing. 

Even Europeans, usually not molested 
in communal troubles, were not safe. 
Alexander Leslie Cameron, 49, president 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 













Lraguat Ati Kuan & NEHRU 
More effort, less talk. 


more burning and looting than killing, but 
the pattern was frighteningly like that of 
1946. As in 1946, some of the worst scenes 
took place in filthy, plague-ridden Cal 
cutta. 

Half a Million Hindus. From a popu- 
lation of some 2,000,000 before partition, 
Calcutta had in two years become packed 
with about 7,000,000 people. Biggest ad- 
dition: the Hindu refugees from Eastern 
Pakistan, who last week were still crowd- 
ing in. Five thousand Hindus were camped 
in Calcutta’s Sealdah railroad station, rag- 
ged, stupefied and sick. In spite of efforts 
of relief workers there were new cases 
of cholera, typhoid and dysentery every 
day. A volunteer made the rounds taking 
down depositions from refugees, One ema- 
ciated little man dictated haltingly: “My 
name is Harun Donath Pal. I lived in the 
village of Subhodpur. My house has been 
burned and my two sisters and my aunt 
are lost. My property has been looted. 
I have nothing and I am helpless.” He 
signed the deposition with his thumbprint. 
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and one of the leading British business- 
men in India, tried to protect a friend's 
Moslem bearer from a mob, was himself 
beaten to death. 

Meanwhile, terrified Moslems had 
themselves become refugees, huddled to- 
gether in camps while they waited for a 
chance to make their way to East Pak- 
istan. One camp, on the Park Circus rec- 
reation area in central Calcutta, held more 
than 10,000 Moslems. Every now & then 
a group of Hindus slipped up to the camp, 
threw bombs into the refugee area. 

Gallup Poll. Calcutta’s riots were one 
more triumph for the extremist Hindu 
Mahasabha Party, which opposes Nehru, 
accuses him of appeasing Pakistan. Even 
politicians who have been Nehru’s friends 
have begun to turn against him on the 
Pakistan issue. Oldtime Congress Leader 
Tushar Kanti Ghosh used his daily paper, 
Amrita Bazar, to flail Nehru and urge 
war. He asked readers.for their opinions, 
got 200,000 replies, 87% of which favored 
armed attack or “police action” against 








Pakistan. Snorted Nehru: “It is fantastic 
to have a Gallup poll on war.” 
Nevertheless, the strength of the Maha- 
sabha war party was growing, and it would 
take all the skill that Nehru and Liaquat 
Ali Khan could muster to bring peace out 
of the terror that stalked Bengal. 


Mecca of the Sacred Cow 


On a small square of muddy city land, 
sandwiched between a machine shop and a 
warehouse, stand the murky stables of 
Gopal G: \ 








Bombay dairyman. Inside 
ibles, 300 buffalo cows are jammed 
flank to flank, and behind the stables, 
fringed by manure, is the pool where 
Ganpat washes himself, his cows, and his 
milk containers. “He probably uses the 
same water to adulterate his milk,” said a 
government guide to a newsman last week. 
Working Cows. Ganpat’s dairy is typi- 
cal of the thousands which crowd India’s 
cities—for not all of India’s 176 million 
cattle wander the streets listlessly munch 
ing garbage and brush. Only those too old 
to work are turned loose. Cows are the 
main draft animals of India, their manure 
is the fuel which cooks Indian food and 
their milk is an important part of Indian 
diet. Buffalo cows, whose milk has a high- 
er butterfat content, are the mainstay of 
the commercial dairy industry. 

There are 50,000 milk buffalo jammed 
in Bombay stables. Cattle brokers, called 
dalals, go from farm to farm buying buf- 
falo just before they calve, and send them 
to Bombay by train where they are bought 
by city dairymen like Ganpat. The dalals 
and the dairymen consider the newborn 
calves are expendable, and it is a common 
sight to see dead calves piled high outside 
the stables. The unpasteurized milk, sold 
in filthy tins, costs about twice as much 
as it does in New York, and Bombay’s 
children get less than one-sixth the milk 
the average U.S. citizen drinks. When the 
cows are worn out, they are often sold, in 
spite of Hindu laws, to Moslem slaughter 





the sta 




















houses. 

Working Farm. To Bombay Supplies 
Minister, Dinkerrao Desai, the slaughter 
nd the filthy, foolish dairy methods are 
horrifying. For the past two years he has 
directed the building of a huge modern 
dairy farm on the outskirts of Bombay. 
Just north of the city limits, Desai bought 
3,500 acres of palm-covered hills at a place 
called Aarey (rhymes with starry). There, 
he has built seven self-sufficient dairy- 
farm units with airy, concrete stables, 
with scrubbed floors, neat feed bins and 
washing ponds filled with clear water. 
Hills have been leveled for grazing lands. 
The units now have room for 3,500 cows 
—the start of a project which will even- 
tually take over all the milk buffalo now 
in Bombay. 

Persuaded and coerced by government 
officials to move their cattle to the Aarey 
farm, the dairymen get free help from the 
government dairying staff and veterinari- 
ans, and cheap feed for their cattle. One 
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other innovation: separate housing for 
cattle and humans; in Bombay many 
dairymen live in the stalls with the cattle. 
The government sells the milk for them 
at a commission, expects the project will 
pay for itself in 35 years. Production is on 
the way up in the seven farm units already 
operating at Aarey. Ten more units will 
be opened this month. Eventually, Milk 
Commissioner Dara Khurody, Desai’s 
partner in the project, hopes to build an 
agricultural college at Aarey. 

The Desai-Khurody farm shows impor- 
tant progress against two of India’s big- 
gest problems: malnutrition, and the mis- 
use of its tremendous cattle population, 
the world’s biggest. Says Khurody: “I 
want to make this a sort of Mecca to 
which pilgrims can come from all over 
India to learn about cow culture.” 


RUSSIA 
The Kremlin's Huckster 


In the Politburo sits a jaunty little 
Armenian who dreams (almost heretical- 
ly) of a U.S.S.R. clattering with the new- 
est U.S.-style consumer gadgets. He is 
Anastas Mikoyan, an Old Bolshevik and, 
like most Armenians, a born salesman. In 
1936 he visited the U.S. and was bowled 
over by its beehive trade in consumer 
goods, sparked by innovation, advertising, 
packaging. Back home he planned a great 
advertising crusade to teach the people to 
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Sovret Ap For CAVIAR 
More creative instinct. 


want and use new products. “We should 
not surrender before the old custom of 
living on borsch and mush,” he said. He 
even tried his hand at writing a slogan 
about soap: “He who does not wash him- 
self several times a day is a candidate for 
the hospital.” 

Fortnight ago Mikoyan made a fresh 
start on his life’s hope: to give the sluggish 
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Soviet economy big transfusions of live- 
wire salesmanship. In’ a major speech at 
Erevan in his native Armenia he said: 
“Tt is time to think seriously of the or- 
ganizing of trade advertising, and of in- 
tensifying it.” 

Molding Female Legs. The newspaper 
ads which Mikoyan wants to revitalize are 
poky and unimaginative. Only a few are 
illustrated, with poor-quality half-tones or 
amateurish line drawings. 

A cut of three mousy women adorns 
an ad saying, culturally, “To inform the 
population: The Moscow Clothing Trust 
sells all-readymade women’s dresses of 
silk, wool and cotton.” A woman 
ing ad cries up the virtues of “a new 
fiber called Kapron,” presumably a So- 
viet nylon. “They mold the leg nicely, 
wash easily, keep shape and color.” 

The Mineral Waters Trust announces 
in an ad that it has just received from 
the Caucasus some bottled waters “good 
for health.” The Ministry of Commerce 
has weighing scales available. “Goods can 
be bought for cash,” it notes. 

Many of the newspaper ads are for 
cheap food. One such, with a picture of 
an attractive housewife at her stove, is 
for “Moscow Meatballs.” The Russians 
have developed soybean food substitutes 
for flour, cheese and kefir (fermented 
milk), and these are plugged frequently, 
along with Kabul, a soya sauce for meats. 
“Soya cheeselets,” the ads say, “available 
sweet with currants to commercial enter- 
prises. Cost four times less than animal- 
produced cheeses.” 

Wine and cognac ads appear infrequent- 
ly, vodka ads almost never, but the Liquor 
Trust recently ran an ad saying: “Bring 
your empty cognac and wine bottles to 
the Moscow Liquor Factory.” 

Because of the nature of the Soviet 
economy, odd items will crop up in adver- 
tisements. “Glass dolls’ eyes now being 
made,” the public is told. The Soviet 
Sculptors’ Trust informs collective farm 
and union centers that it “has ready a 
sculpture of Lenin by D. P. Schwartz, 2 
meters 25 cm. high, made of concrete. 
Price 3,500 rubles ($875); time of deliv- 
ery, 2-3 months. For orders, telegraph 
Moscow Skulpcombinat.” 

The Medical Manufacturing Shop at- 
tached to the First Moscow Psychiatric 
Hospital “will make cardboard boxes for 
shoestores, drugstores, etc.” But the buyer 
must supply the cardboard. 

This self-supply gimmick is s.o.p. for 
the Artels (small cooperative groups of 
artisans), which place numerous ads. One 
ad, by the Metal Workers’ Artel, prints a 
photo of a huge office safe, offers to make 
such safes for any comer—provided he 
brings his own iron. 

Flirting With a Bogy. Some of the 
best Soviet advertising appears in the 
Lire-like magazine Ogonek, which uses 
U.S.-style layouts. Many Ogonek ads are 
similar to U.S. wartime institutional ad- 
vertising, i.e., they boost goods not pres- 





ently available. Other Ogonek displays 
feature the Mikoyan Meat Trust and that 
old Russian delicacy, caviar (see cut). 
Price: only 4o rubles ($10) a lb. 
Mikoyan in his speech stressed the need 
for salesmanship, not only in advertising, 
but in the stores (“Every worker in a 
store is an agitator for Soviet goods”) and 
in distribution (“We have to make full 
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ANASTAS MIKOYAN 
Less expensive cheese. 


use of such means as business contracts 
and orders in advance’). 

He said: “We have to eradicate the 
prejudice that trading is easy and simple 
. .. The planning of trade has to take 
into account factors which are liable to 
continuous fluctuations: the relationship 
between supply & demand, the needs of 
the consumer, local peculiarities and cli- 
matic conditions. I should say that a man 
who is planning trade must—in order to 
assess these factors accurately—possess a 
creative instinct, a kind of commercial 
intuition.” 

This is about as close as any Bolshevik 
can get (and live) to praising that old 
Bolshevik bogy, the market economy. 


HUNGARY 


Rum 

Hungary's socialized candy industry last) 
week polled “elite schoolchildren” to find 
out just how to flavor the new “Elite 
Pupil” candy bar (target for the first year 
of the Five-Year Plan: 1,000,000). The 
children sampled bars of orange, vanilla 
and rum flavors. The country kids liked 
vanilla; those in Budapest, rum. So there 
will be two kinds. Said a Communist. offi- 
cial of the candy trust: “Candies are no 
longer the monopoly of the wealthy capi- 
talist children.” 
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IRELAND 


The Loan to Moscow 

The shamrock and the sickle were once 
comrades on their uppers. In 1920, dele- 
gations from revolutionary Ireland and 
revolutionary Russia came to the U.S. to 
raise funds and beg recognition. Moscow's 
men had much less luck; they got so stony 
broke that Dublin’s men lent them $20,- 
ooo. For security, the Russians gave the 
Irish four pieces of jewelry (diamonds, 
rubies and sapphires), presumably from 
the Romanov crown collection. 

Ireland never heard of this traffic with 
Beelzebub until 28 years had passed. 
Then, in the heat of an election, someone 
challenged Eamon De Valera: “Where are 
the Russian jewels?” Dev told how his 
old crony Harry Boland had hidden them 
at his home in Dublin. In 1922, as he lay 
dying from Free State bullets, anti-Free 
State Irish Republican Extremist Boland 
pledged his sister and mother never to 
give up the jewels until Ireland was free. 
Not until Britain left the Irish ports in 
1938 did the Boland women turn over the 
treasure to Dev’s government. 

No more was said until last week. Then, 
Dev’s Irish Press broke the news that the 
Russians had at long last repaid the loan 
and retrieved their jewels. Prime Minister 
John A. Costello explained that the Rus- 
sian jewels had never been worth more 
than $5,600, but his government had col- 
lected the full $20,000. Thus closed the 
first, and probably the last, Soviet-Irish 
loan, 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Taste of the Future 


In the House of Commons, Tory M.P. 
Geoffrey Lloyd had concluded a long and 
bitter attack on the government’s gasoline 
rationing policy. Lloyd swept his eyes 
over the thinned-out ranks of the Labor- 
ites, and turned to the Speaker. Said he: 
“.. We... propose to divide the 
House,” i.e., call for a vote on an earlier 
motion to adjourn. 

On the government benches, Socialist 
Deputy Prime Minister Herbert Morrison 
looked up in alarm, whispered to Clement 
Attlee, then turned to Chief Labor Whip 
William Whiteley. Whiteley scurried out, 
found a few Laborites dawdling in the 
bar, a few in the smoking room, and some 
more in the library. Labor, with an overall 
parliamentary majority of only three 
votes, had been caught napping. 

The Tories, however, were ready. From 
9:30 to 10 p.m., cars and taxis rolled up 
to Parliament and disgorged Tory M.P.s 
dutifully returning to vote. A few minutes 
after 10, the vote was in, and Clement 
Attlee’s government had suffered its first 
parliamentary defeat: 283 to 257. One 
exuberant Tory borrowed an old Laborite 
victory cry. “We are the masters now,” 
he yelled. On the government benches, 
Morrison flushed and fidgeted. Minister 
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of National Insurance Edith Summerskill 
stared blankly into*space. Only Clement 
Attlee saw the joke. Attlee threw back 
his head and roared with laughter. As the 
defeated Laborites filed from the House, 
the Tories shouted, “Resign, resign!”, 
waved their handkerchiefs in farewell. 
Clement Attlee had laughed because he 
knew the Tories did not want the Labor 
government to resign on the strength of a 
losing vote on a motion to adjourn. Next 
day, Attlee twitted the Conservatives for 
their “ambush” tactics, declared he re- 
fused to regard the issue as one of suffi- 
cient weight. “We carry on,” he told the 
House. Said Tory Winston Churchill: 
“May I express to the Prime Minister our 


INingworth—London 
“Tue OLp UpHILt Roan’ 
In the brave new world, no more sugar. 
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thanks . . .” The Labor benches inter- 
rupted him with a roar of laughter. 
Churchill glanced up, saw the joke, then 
concluded: “. . . for [his] full and care- 
ful statement.” The Laborites were still in 
power, but the taste of the future was an 
acid one. No one thought that another 
election could be put off beyond next fall. 


"Documentation of Drift" 

Labor’s Economic Survey for 1950, is- 
sued last week, prompted the London 
Daily Telegraph to call Labor’s program 
“the mixture as before.” Said Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s report: with the help of devalua- 
tion and ECAid, Britain held its own 
economically last year. Even with some 
rise in prices, Britons managed to buy 
more food and clothing—by buying less 
tobacco, liquor and entertainment. 






Little change in economic temperature 
was forecast. The British bride who wants 
new china this year will have to buy dead 
white—all decorated china still goes 
abroad. There will be even fewer motor 
cars (154,000 last year) for Britons in 
1950; there will be more food, but lit- 
tle more meat and no more sugar than 
last year. 

Most remarkable feature of the report 
was the absence of hopeful promises. In 
five years, the Socialists’ brave new world 
had boiled down to a cautious forecast 
that things would not get worse. The 
Economist called the survey “simply the 
documentation of drift.” 


SPAIN 
The Musical Landlord 


For ten years Spanish landlords have 
cursed and crabbed over a law that for- 
bids raising the rent of a tenant, but it 
remained for Francisco Lopez Luque of 
Granada to say it with music. Last week 
he had his tenants dancing. 

A tall, corpulent, retired (65) engineer 
and widower, Don Francisco owns a hand- 
some two-story house on the busy Calle 
de los Reyes Catdélicos. He himself oc- 
cupies the upper floor. Below are the 
offices of the Banco de Bilbao, which for 
15 years has paid him a yearly rent of 
12,000 pesetas ($1,080), now about one- 
tenth of what the landlord could get from 
a new tenant. Don Francisco pleaded in- 
flation and asked for more rent from Bank 
Manager José Santamaria. Then he tried 
litigation. He got nowhere. 

Then, last week, Don Francisco struck 
another note. From Granada’s gypsy dives 
to his upper story apartment he invited 
an accordion player, a tambourine player 
and two trumpeters. “My good fellows,” 
he said, “make yourselves at home. For 
you there are comfortable beds, food, and 
all the wine you can drink, providing you 
do one thing: play your tunes loud as you 
can from ro to 1 and 4 to 7.” 

The Band Explodes. Next morning 
the Banco de Bilbao opened to a horren- 
dous racket from above. The gypsies 
played with gusto. Don Francisco’s maid 
screeched flamencos and his dog howled. 
Over & over again the musicians rendered 
such popular ditties as The Cowbell Song: 


Tengo una vaca lechera 

No es una vaca cualquiera, 
Tolén, tolén, tolén, tolén. 

(1 have a milk cow, 

She is no common cow... 
Clang, clang, clang, clang.) 


Crowds gathered outside the building, 
for Don Francisco’s windows were gen- 
erously open. When Bank Manager José 
Santamaria sent plenipotentiaries upstairs 
with a request please to stop the noise, 
Don Francisco greeted them from his arm- 
chair where he lolled, walking stick be- 
tween his knees, a glass of manzanilla in 
his hand. “Go away,” he waved. “Let a 
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Jewels by Van Cleef & Arpols 


A Cadillac owner is, understandably, a most Cadillacs. For nowhere could there be found more 


severe critic of motor cars. For, through the years, convincing evidence that these new creations 


he has grown accustomed to nothing but the are simply “out of this world”... . If you are 


finest in personal transportation. . . . It is of not yet acquainted with the magnificent new 


particular significance, therefore, that these experi- Cadillacs, make arrangements to visit your dealer 


enced Cadillac owners should be—as they are— _—_ soon. Now, in his showroom, is visual proof that 


so unqualified in their praise of the new 1950 Cadillac remains—the Standard of the World. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 














He split a mountain to let progress through 


WE catt rr The Canal now, as if no other canal mattered. 
And, to Americans, no other canal matters half so much as 
the one that a man named Goethals dug for us... down 

in the mountains and the slime and the jungle of the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

Ever since the world was born, the Isthmus has stood between 
the two great oceans like a door slammed in the face of 
progress. And ever since there were ships on the sea, men had 
wished there were a way through it. Some men only 
dreamed of a passage, ¢ and others tried to dig one. But the 
Isthmus broke them all. 


There came a day when Americans decided they must have 
a canal. They ¢ alled a man named George W ashington 
Goethals, soldier and builder, son of immigrants who had 
named him for the father of their chosen country. And they 
said: “Dig us a ditch through Panama. It is the hardest job 
in the world. It has killed many men. But our freedom 
depends on it.” And Goethals, who loved freedom and who 
loved to build, packed a trunk and went down to Panama. 
He found the jungle festering with fever—and 
he cleared out the jungle. He found 
65,000 workers with their wives and 





children counting on him for food and shelter—and he 
housed and fed them. He found an old railroad crumbling 
into ruins—and he rebuilt the railroad. Then he was ready to 
dig the canal. 


A mountain stood in his way. He split it. A river ran at 

his feet. He dammed it up, and turned the interior of the 
Isthmus into a vast lake, Then, where each ocean lapped the 
shore, he built great water gates, as tall as buildings and as 
precise as a watch, to control the ebb and flow of the waters. 


On the appointed day, the switches were thrown and the 
impossible happened. The Isthmus stood aside. The oceans 
flowed together, and progress sailed through. 


America will always have men and women who can make 
mountains stand aside when they block freedom’s path, 
For, just as long as we rear our children on hope and 
opportunity, as long as we teach them that no obst: icle is 
bigger than a free human being, our country will remain 
rich in the faith that moves mountains. 


(Crier MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





. George Skodding—Lire 
LEon BLUM 
Reason over emotion. 


man enjoy music in peace. Get back to 
your figures and books. Kindly disturb 
me no longer.” 

At 1 o'clock, when the bank closed, the 
concert ended. At 4 o’clock, when the 
bank reopened, the music roared up again. 
Frantic José Santamaria went upstairs in 
person. “My dear friend,” said Don Fran- 
cisco grandly, “do come in and enjoy my 
little concert. These are the finest musi- 
cians in town. I discovered them. Won’t 
you stay a while and have a drink with 
me?” Don José sputtered: “Stop this in- 
fernal racket or I shall call the police.” 
“An excellent idea!” crowed the landlord. 
“Those poor chaps must get very bored 
in that dreary town hall. By all means 
have them come over. They will love 
the music.” 

Two policemen arrived, reflected, shook 
their heads. “There is nothing we can do,” 
they told the bank manager. “Now, if 
this had been a case of disturbing the 
townsfolk at night we could, according to 
regulation No. 12 of the 1892 municipal 
law, do something about it. But since 
this occurs during the day, there is nothing 
we can do. Sorry, sir.” 

Said Don Francisco: “It’s a good thing 
there are laws for everybody in Spain. 
This one is for me.” The policemen good- 
naturedly dispersed the crowd, and walked 
off singing, “I have a milk cow ...” 

The Bank Cracks. Next day and the 
day after, Don Francisco’s concerts went 
on. Ditty-happy neighbors petitioned the 
mayor for relief. In the bank, clients 
threatened to close accounts—‘I simply 
cannot count this money,” fumed one old 
patron. The staff began to crack. “I can’t 
be held responsible for my cash if, this 
noise does not stop,” raved a teller, Others 
asked for sick leave. By week’s end, Man- 
ager José Santamaria had to wire his cen- 
tral office in Bilbao asking permission to 
come to terms with the landlord, 

Don Francisco beamed, gave his gypsies 
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a holiday until “Monday at 9 on the 
dot.” Then, to local reporters, he talked 
of opening an academy of music in his 
home, free for all music lovers. “We will 
have some real classical music,” he con- 
fided, “Frankly I am getting rather fed up 
myself with the milk cow.” 


FRANCE 


"My Generation Failed . . ." 


“Papa,” said the boy Léon Blum, “how 
dare you sell your ware for more money 
than you paid for it?” There is no record 
of Papa Blum’s answer; of Alsatian Jew- 
ish stock, a Parisian merchant in the reign 
of Napoleon III, he went right on selling 
laces and ribbons for a tidy profit. But son 
Léon rebelled against what he later called 
the dishonesty and decay of bourgeois 
capitalism, 

He was always a lace-and-ribbon rather 
than a cap-and-sweater socialist. He 
adored reason and persuasion above emo- 
tion and force. He also loved the elegance 
of the society he deplored. He liked to 
recite by rote for hours at a stretch from 
Pascal, La Bruyére, Saint-Evremond. He 
knew Anatole France, Zola and Proust. 
He wrote Latin verse, brilliant dramatic 
reviews for avant-garde magazines, a 
study of Stendhal, an imaginary talk with 
Goethe, a book on marriage (dedicated to 
his wife) that shocked the bourgeoisie 
because it favored as much premarital 
experimental love for women as for men. 

The Popular Front. Young Lawyer 
Blum helped defend Captain Alfred Drey- 
fus. He became a protege and confidant of 
the great French Socialist leader Jean 
Léon Jaurés. But Blum’s approach was 
steadfastly intellectual: he seemed to dis- 
dain practical politics. The assassination 
of Jaurés and the shock of World War I 
changed the current of his life. In 1919, at 
47, the dilettante was elected a deputy. 

Fifteen years later Blum stood at the 
apex of his career—the Socialist leader of 
the Popular Front. He had never liked the 
Communists but, uneasily, he allied him- 
self with them against the rising menace 
of fascism. His long legs and long nose, 
stringy mustache and thick-lensed spec- 
tacles, wide-brimmed hat and spats were 
targets of caricaturists of Right and Left. 
Once Royalist hoodlums dragged him 
from his car and beat him up; he refused 
to prosecute them. In 1936 the Popular 
Front carried the elections. Léon Blum 
took the premiership. 

“We will not ruin but also we cannot 
cure and save this bourgeois society,” he 
proclaimed. Before his government fell a 
year later, he had given France govern- 
ment-enforced collective bargaining, a 40- 
hour week, vacations with pay, regulated 
banks, a nationalized arms industry. Later, 
some men said that Blum’s alliance against 
fascism had weakened and divided France, 
made it an easy prey to fascist aggression. 

Under World War II’s Vichy regime, 
Blum was imprisoned and brought to trial. 
At Riom, he defended himself and the 
cause of French liberty so eloquently that 
the Nazis called off the show. Blum was 
transferred to Buchenwald. During his 
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There’s nothing better than Kreml 
to neatly groom thinning hair or 
sparse locks. Kreml doesn’t look 
the least bit greasy, sticky or gooey. 
No dirt-catching film shows 
through on the scalp. Kreml always 
keeps hair and scalp looking and 
feeling so clean. AND SO VERY IM- 
PORTANT—Kreml removes dandruff 
flakes (more noticeable with sparse 
hair); it lubricates a dry scalp, 
giving ita delightful tingle. Change 
to Kreml today. 





IMPORTANT: Don't fall to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as 
so many cream and liquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 
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Why worry about the weather? 

You leave on schedule on the Santa Fe... 
get the benefits of Santa Fe’s on-time performance 
record...arrive safely, relaxed and refreshed. 

You board the Santa Fe at a station downtown, 
not out in the sticks... you get privacy, room 
to roam around, solid comfort, good sleep. 

You see people and places of the romantic 
Southwest at eye level... you select food 
you like from a Fred Harvey menu and eat it 
at a table, rather than from a one-choice tray. 
Figure it out. You'll go Santa Fe—all the way! 


R. T. Anderson, General Possenger Traffic Monoger, Senta Fe System Lines, Chicago 4 
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imprisonment he wrote another book, For 
All Mankind. 

“My generation,” he confessed, “failed 
in its task.” Chiefly it had misjudged the 
nature of the totalitarians, had wishfully 
believed in the “peaceful co-existence” of 
democracy and warlike autocracy. He 
urged the next generation not to lose hope 
or faith in socialism, reason and persua- 
sion—“Nothing established by violence 
and maintained by force, nothing that de- 
grades humanity and is based on contempt 
for human personality can endure.” 

In 1945, the soldiers of the capitalist 
U.S. freed Socialist Blum, 

The Third Force. For a postwar month 
(December 1946-January 1947) the old 
man was Premier again. He dreamed of 
French and British socialism as a “third 
force” between American capitalism and 
Russian Communism. But more & more 
he withdrew from the hurly-burly of 
events. Tired, his health failing, he stayed 
in his steep-gabled villa at Jouy-en-Josas, 
southwest of Paris, where he kept four 
cows, several sheep, a couple of dozen 
chickens (the milk and eggs he donated to 
needy local families). He remained a re- 
spected elder statesman. Younger politi- 
cians came to him for counsel. He wrote 
articles for the Socialist Le Populaire, and 
the Communist press continued to carica- 
ture him as a lackey of capitalism. 

Last week he penned a eulogistic obit- 
uary of British Socialist Harold Laski 
(Time, April 3). “It is with pain and ef- 
fort that I am writing,” wrote Blum of 
Laski. “I find it hard to indicate the full 
extent of the void so dramatically created 
within a few hours for international so- 
cialism.” A few days later, Blum sat in 
his study writing an editorial for Le Pop- 
ulaire on French wages. After he finished 
it, he suddenly complained, “Je suis mal,” 
pointed to his throat to show that he 
was choking. His secretary helped him to 
a sofa. There, after a few moments, death 
came to Léon Blum, and international 
socialism faced a greater void than that 
left by Laski’s death. 


AUSTRALIA 
Once & For All 


“This is the real showdown,” Austral- 
jans said. “Either Ming will break the 
Reds or the Reds will break Ming.” 

“Ming”—antipodean lingo for Prime 
Minister Robert Menzies—had made an 
election promise last fall to outlaw the 
Communist Party. The defiant Reds had 
called quickie strikes on the Melbourne 
and Brisbane waterfronts, tied up ship- 
ments of wool and meat abroad. A fort- 
night ago Ming’s government moved to- 
ward a showdown by invoking the Emer- 
gency Crimes Act (first passed in 1914 
against wartime sabotage), under which 
strike leaders could be jailed. “We will 
deal with Communists here once & for 
all,” warned the Prime Minister. To water- 
front strikers went an ultimatum: either 
back to work, or prison for union officials. 

Last week Australia’s Red bosses called 
a two-month “truce,” sent their men back 
to the docks. 
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CANADA 
Diplomat's Death 


In a red clapboard cottage nine miles 
southeast of Ottawa, Mrs. Lester Kipp 
was cooking breakfast one morning last 
week when something about the throb of 
a nearby aircraft made her look up at the 
sky through the kitchen window. She was 
just in time to see a plane explode in the 
air over a neighbor’s barn, then crash in a 
great ball of orange flame in a nearby 
field. “Lester,” cried Mrs. Kipp to her 
husband, “go help the people.” 

The people on the crashing plane were 
beyond help. One crewman had managed 
to parachute to safety. The others, includ- 
ing Laurence Adolphe Steinhardt, 57, U.S. 
ambassador to Canada, were dead in the 
tangle of shattered metal burning itself 
out on the snowy field. 

Lowered Flags. Within a few hours 
Canada’s capital was in mourning for Lau- 
rence Steinhardt, one of the ablest and 
most popular ambassadors the U.S. had 
ever sent abroad. All over the city (ex- 
cept at the Soviet embassy) flags flew at 
half-staff. Telegraph companies hired extra 
messengers to deliver the stacks of tele- 
grams. At the U.S. embassy, a second 
receptionist was assigned to receive the 
crowds that came to pay respects. 

Canada was impressed with Ambassador 
Steinhardt from the moment he arrived 
in October 1948. Until then, many Cana- 
dians had always thought of the U.S. em- 
bassy as a rest home for weary U.S. diplo- 
mats or a testing ground for fledglings. 
Steinhardt fitted neither pattern. He was 
a successful Wall Street lawyer, a heavy 
contributor to Democratic campaigns, 
whom Franklin Roosevelt first rewarded 
with the ministry to Sweden. No mere fat 
cat, hard-driving Laurence Steinhardt im- 
mersed himself in his job, soon became a 
virtual career ambassador in one hot spot 
after another. 

After a prewar tour of duty in Lima, 
Peru, he was ambassador to Russia for 
nearly three hard years through the Hitler- 
Stalin pact and the Nazi invasion. Even 
when the Germans seemed likely to take 
Moscow, Steinhardt remained confident 
that the Russians would hang on. He laid 
in a 100-day food supply at an emergency 
refuge outside the city, an extra stock of 
surgical supplies, and prepared his staff 
for a long siege. President Roosevelt called 
him “a good fixer and hoss trader.” In 
1942 F.D.R. switched him to Turkey, 
where Steinhardt was matched against 
Germany’s crafty Franz von Papen in the 
diplomatic wrestle for Turkey’s friend- 
ship. After the war, before coming to 
Ottawa, Steinhardt served the U.S. in 
troubled Czechoslovakia, then starting on 
its painful journey through the Commu- 
nist rolling mill. 

Expert Envoy. From Ottawa, Stein- 
hardt traveled from one end of Canada to 
the other. When Canadian and U.S. troops 
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finished Exercise Sweetbriar on the rim of 
the Arctic two months ago, he was on 
hand in bitter weather to watch the wind- 
up. He made friends officiating at such 
functions as the Stampede in Calgary and 
the dog derby in Ottawa. 

In workaday diplomacy, Canadian gov- 
ernment leaders liked the attentive hear- 
ing Steinhardt gave their problems and 
his willingness to go to bat for Canada in 
Washington. “The trouble with Canadians 
is that they never make enough noise,” 





Capital Press Service 
AMBASSADOR STEINHARDT 
He was always willing to go to bat. 


Steinhardt once told a friend. In Canada, 
as in his other posts, Laurence Steinhardt’s 
energy and willingness to make noise when 
noise was needed enabled him to speed up 
the machinery of diplomacy and to serve 
his country well. 


ARGENTINA 


Slow Starvation? 

Just a few weeks ago, the Argentine 
government gave assurances that it would 
distribute its controlled newsprint sup- 
plies equitably to all newspapers (Time, 
March 27). But in Buenos Aires last week, 
La Prensa, the. capital’s famed and re- 
spected conservative daily, glumly an- 
nounced that it had only enough paper 
for the weekend; then it would have to 
suspend. 

Before that happened, the government 
granted a reprieve: a piddling 120 tons, 
enough for two or three days. This week, 
another skimpy allotment would probably 
be doled out. Perhaps the Peron regime 
felt that, in killing off an institution that 
the outside world had learned to honor, 
slow starvation might seem more genteel 
than outright strangulation. 


PERU 
Trial & Execution 


Seventeen months after seizing power 
in 1948, General Manuel Odria’s govern- 
ment finally achieved its avowed aim of 
eliminating the top leadership of the out- 
lawed Aprista party. The non-Stalinist 
group, once the most powerful in the 
country, draws its doctrine from Marx 
and its support from Peru's impoverished 
Indian agrarians, When APRA’s founder 
Victor Raul Haya de la Torre sought 
refuge in the Colombian embassy a year 
ago last January, he left a triumvirate to 
direct the party. Last fortnight two of the 
three, Senator Cirilo Cornejo and Deputy 
Luis Felipe de las Casas, were condemned 
to prison terms by a military court. Next 
night, the third, scrappy, square-faced 
Luis Negreiros, who had managed to re- 
main at’large, was shot to death by police 
on a Lima street. 

Cornejo and de las Casas were tried 
with 48 other civilians and 190 members 
of the navy for complicity in a naval 
revolt in Callao in October 1948. Cornejo 
got five years, de las Casas six. Of the 
remaining defendants, ten civilians were 
acquitted; the others got terms of from 
one year to life. Only one, a naval petty 
officer, was condemned to death. : 

Police Story. Most of the sentences, 
observers agreed, were mild enough. But 
the killing of Negreiros by the police was 
quite another matter. 

The underground leader was driving 
along tree-lined Avenida 28 de Julio the 
night after the trial. At the corner of 
Avenida Dupetit-Thouars, the car stopped. 
At this point, according to the official com- 
muniqué, police, who had been tracking 
Negreiros for weeks, ordered him to put 
up his hands and surrender. He jumped 
out of the car and began firing in the 
darkness. The cops returned the fire. 

Sixteen hours later, Negreiros’ body, 
escorted by Lima’s chief of police and a 
detachment of assault guards, was buried 
in the municipal cemetery. 

Police Trap? Two days after Negreiros’ 
death the Aprista underground distributed 
mimeographed sheets giving their own ver- 
sion of the story.* Negreiros, they said, 
had been lured to his death by a traitor. 
According to the Apristas, as soon as the 
man had identified Negreiros, the police 
came from ambush with guns blazing, and 
cut him down with 28 bullets. 

Whatever the facts, many Peruvians 
would surely regard Negreiros as a martyr 
to his politica] faith. With only three 
months to go before national elections, 
Odria could boast that he had finally de- 
capitated Aprismo. But it looked as if its 
ghost would haunt him for years to come. 


% Aprista mimeographs have deeply annoyed the 
Junta; last month it decreed that all duplicating 
machines must be registered and licensed by 
the police. 
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The Laurels 


When the 1948 Bollingen Prize for Po- 
etry went to Ezra Pound, longtime tub- 
thumper for Mussolini and fascism, there 
was a literary and political furor from 
Bangor to San Diego, and a joint congres- 
sional committee abolished all further Li- 
brary of Congress awards. Last week, the 
$1,000 award’s new trustees at Yale Uni- 
versity announced the winner for 1949: 
Wallace Stevens, 70, vice president of 
the Hartford (Conn.) Accident & Indem- 
nity Co. 

A poets’ poet, Stevens had been quietly 
building up his reputation since he won a 
$100 prize from Poetry magazine in 1914 
for four of his earliest verses (Phases). 
Like London Publisher T. S. Eliot, he has 
never regarded poetry as a full-time job. 
To have daily contact with other work, he 
says, “gives a man character as, a poet.” 
Promptly at 8:15 every weekday morn- 
ing, Insuranceman Stevens strides into his 
Hartford office. Often he hands his secre- 
tary a crumpled bit of paper bearing a 
specimen of his minuscule handwriting— 
his poem for the day. Sample (in which 
he uses a blue guitar as a symbol of the 
poet’s transforming art): 


“They said, ‘You have a blue guitar, 
You do not play things as they are.’ 


The man replied, ‘Things as they are 
Are changed upon the blue guitar.” 


“Poetry,” said Stevens when he heard 
the news, “is my way of making the world 
palatable . . . There’s a sense of immi- 
nent tragedy in the air today . . . What 
any poet does is to address himself to that 
situation. What he gets is not necessarily 
a solution, but some defense against it.” 


WALLACE STEVENS 
One poem a day. 
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Acme 
Ernest Hemincway & WIFE 
Five home towns. 


The nation’s top milliners pooled their 
talents to pick “the best chapeaued wom- 
en of America.”” Among the winners: Mrs. 
Lauritz Melchior, Cinemactress Gloria 
Swanson, Mrs. Bennett Cerf, Actress 
Sarah Churchill, Comedienne Gracie 
Allen. 

Presented to wartime U.S. Army Chief 
of Staff General George C. Marshall, 
for his help, as president of the American 
Red Cross, in fighting forest fires: the 
U.S. Forest Service’s “Smokey Bear” 
award. 


The Literary Life 


Just back from Europe with fourth wife 
Mary and the corrected first draft of his 
new novel, Across the River and into the 
Trees, Ernest Hemingway got off a newsy 
note to Manhattan Columnist Leonard 
Lyons: “Mary broke her [left] leg in two 
places, skiing like a damned champion at 
Cortina [in Italy]. Last year it was the 
right leg. . . We had good duck and goose 
shooting, and Venice and Paris were both 
as fine as ever. Am a boy with five 
home towns now—Paris, Venice, Ketchum 
[Idaho], Key West and Havana .. .” 

Dead for three decades, Buffalo Bill 
Cody was still dodging arrows. The Berlin 
Communist daily Taegliche Rundschau 
indignantly asked, “What is Buffalo Bill 
doing in the Soviet sector?,” served notice 
on East Germans that reading politically 
“obnoxious” stories about the colorful 
American Indian fighter was strengstens 
verboten. 

Winding up a coast-to-coast lecture tour 
with her husband, Authoress Mrs. Krish- 
na Hutheesing, younger sister of India’s 
Prime Minister Nehru, said in Manhattan 











that the kumkum, the spot of color worn 
in the center of the forehead by Indian 
women, is not a caste mark. “It’s a sign 
that one is feeling gay or festive—we put 
it on as part of our make-up.” 

Author-Playwright William Saroyan 
denied rumors that he was going to do 
some scenario writing for 20th Century- 
Fox: “I am not a screen writer and have 
never done any screen writing. I was at 
Metro in 1942. . . to see if I could hood- 
wink [ Cinemagnate] L. B. Mayer into let- 
ting me produce and direct The Human 
Comedy. He hoodwinked me. The movie 
stank, so I was awarded an ‘Oscar’ for 
writing the novel on which it was un- 
based .. .” 





The Furrowed Brow 


World Citizen Garry Davis, 28, return- 
ing to his native land after two years of 
crusading in Europe for world govern- 
ment, had just enough time to greet his 
father, Bandleader Meyer Davis, before 
he was whisked off, for questioning, to 
Ellis Island where he stayed for four days. 
Although he had come back on a French 
immigrant visa, Garry said he would not 
try to regain his U.S. citizenship: “I in 
tend to remain stateless.” His residence: 
“The Earth.” 

On his 82nd birthday, New Jersey’s 
Representative Charles A. Eaton com- 
plained that “I don’t have as much wind 
as when I was younger. I suspect that the 
reason I haven't is because I have been 
around Congress so long.” 

Britain’s Laborite Michael Foot had 
his patriotic dander up. In the House of 
Commons, he told fellow M.P.s that Hol- 
lywood’s plans to cast Irene Dunne as 
Queen Victoria and to star Gregory Peck 
in a film about Dunkirk was “one of the 
greatest insults to the British Empire 
since Errol Flynn captured Burma single- 
handed.” 





‘ 2 Hons Knopf—Pix 
WILLIAM SAROYAN 


Two hoodwinkings. 
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What families find 


between the covers of this, 

the nation’s largest farm magazine, 
makes it 

the largest of ALL magazines 

where half the consumers 


of America live! 







































Westinghouse 

Air Conditioning 
pulls iD 
profits 





HeRE’s no sleight-of-hand about 

the results you get with Westing- 
house Air Conditioning. Its UNITAIRE 
is “big system” air conditioning in a 
“packaged"unit that occupies a mini- 
mum of sales space. You will profit 
from more satisfied customers who 
like cool, casy-to-shop-in atmosphere. 
This is the time to consider your 
“pull” on customers, for the West- 
inghouse Air Conditioning distribu- 
tor can install your UNITAIRE before 
the hot weather rush. Call him now 
for a free survey. He’s listed in your 
classified telephone directory. 
Or, write for folder SM-5206 
to Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Sturtevant 
Division, 108 Damon Street, 
Hyde Park, Boston 36, 
Massachusetts. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F iTS 


Westinghouse 
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EDUCATION 





Fair Harvest 


At a time when most universities were 
bitterly complaining about their dwin- 
dling gifts, Harvard’s news looked big. In 
the last quarter of 1949, it reported last 
week, the university received $2,749,007 
in gifts. Fair Harvard had to admit, how- 
ever, that this was only a fair harvest for 
go days. The previous quarter's total: 
more than $9,000,000. 


Yes! 


To the sober, civic-conscious Kansas 
City Star, the city’s school system was in 
“a terrible mess.” Moreover, it was 
attracting unfavorable attention outside 
Kansas City. Something, cried the Star, 
had to be done. 

For two years the people of Kansas 
City had done nothing at all. For one 
thing, they had let their schools squeak by 
without enough money. Every time the 


| school board tried to raise the school levy, 


they voted it down. Finally, in a desper- 
ate economy move last year, the school 
board pared the school year from 40 weeks 
down to 34. 

That brought down on Kansas City the 
icy scowl of the powerful North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. At its meeting three weeks ago, 
a special committee of the association 
recommended that Kansas City be 
dropped from its accredited list. One pos- 
sible effect of such a blacklisting: Kansas 
City high-school credits would fall to a 
discount for college entrance. Quickly 


Kansas City appealed, said it was going to 
vote again on raising the school levy by 


38%. The N.C.A.C.S.S. granted a three- 
month reprieve. 

With that, the city went to work for its 
schools. Day after day the Star printed 
cartoons, pictures and editorials urging the 
people to vote “Yes.” Locals of the C.1.0. 
and A.F, of L. bade their members vote 
the same; so did the real-estate board, the 
Merchants Association and the Chamber 
of Commerce. A lawyer named John Mc- 
Evers set up a campaign committee, soon 
had 9,000 block workers ringing doorbells 
all over town. Roman Catholic Bishop 
Joseph Marling threw his weight in favor 
of more money for the public schools. 

Last week Kansas City voted. It was 
one of the biggest turnouts in a school 
referendum in the city’s history. The vote: 
over 2 to 1 in favor of the levy. After 
months of inaction, Kansas City had 
faced reality, had voted enough money to 
put its schools back on a 40-week season, 
and to stay off the N.C.A.C.S.S. blacklist. 


Uncle John 


The first thing that John A. Hannah did 
when he became president of Michigan 
State College at East Lansing in 1941 was 
to order the door of his office taken down 
and carted away. A friendly, floppy-gaited 
man, he wanted everybody to feel free to 
walk right in and talk to him. Tilted back 
in his swivel chair at his cluttered desk, he 
would listen patiently to laggard students, 
troubled facultymen, Michigan farmers 
and taxpayers. The purpose of a land-grant 
college, he said, should be “service to all 
people.” Last week, after nine years, 
M.S.C. had reason to know what 47-year- 
old “Uncle John” Hannah meant. 








MICHIGAN STATE CAMPUS 
Green-and-white signs. 
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PRESIDENT HANNAH 
Walk right in, 


He had come to the presidency over an 
unlikely route. He was really an authority 
on poultry. But in the "30s, as secretary of 
Michigan’s State Board of Agriculture, 
the governing body of the college, he had 
been full of big ideas for M.S.C. When the 
presidency fell vacant, he was the only 
man the board considered. 

Faith & Credit. In those days, M.S.C. 
had 6,500 students and ranked 23rd in 
size among U.S. colleges. But “we had no 
adequate dorms,” Hannah recalls, “and the 
state of Michigan was broke.” The $2,500,- 
ooo annual appropriation, the most the 
legislature thought the state could afford 
for the school, was not nearly enough to 
suit Uncle John. 

He finally went to banks and demanded 
low-interest loans. He allowed no mort- 
gages on school property and gave little 
security (“You simply have our pledge of 
faith and credit”). But banks all over the 
state began to chip in, and before long 
M.S.C. began to seem more like a boom 
town than a college. 

A $2,000,000 annex to the student union 
building rose, complete with bowling al- 
leys, music and art rooms, banquet hall, 
barbershop, cafeteria, lounges, student- 
activities offices and hotel rooms for visi- 
tors. Near by, six new dormitories went 
up, along with eleven low-rent apartment 
houses for faculty members. A modernized 
stadium echoed with the yells of 60,000 
Michigan State football fans, There were 
also new buildings for electrical engineer- 
ing, agriculture, physics and mathematics 
and general science. 

Beside many of the new buildings on his 
rolling campus, Uncle John placed neat 
white-and-green signs, announcing that the 
structure would cost taxpayers nothing; 
rents, cafeteria profits, ticket fees and 
similar profits would make them self- 
liquidating. “In eleven years,” says Han- 
nah happily, “we'll be entirely out of debt.” 
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It’s good 
business 






It’s good business — because only 
railroads stand ready to haul any- 
thing movable, in any quantity, 
for anybody, to any part of the 
country, in any season of the year; 


— because, for most movements 
and on the average, railroad 
charges are lower than those of 
other ways of transport; 

— and because, the more freight 
you ship by rail and the more you 
ride the trains, the better able 
railroads will be to keep down 
costs and improve service to you. 


That’s true because part of 
every dollar the railroads take in 
is spent in a continuing program 
of replacement and improvement 
to make all railroad service more 


efficient and economical. 


<a OF Z focren FRusores 


to do business 
with the Railroads 








In the last five years, the rail- 
roads have invested more than 
four billion dollars in improved 
facilities—money which not only 
has helped provide better and 
more economical service but also 
has helped other industries 
prosper. 


Every cent you pay for railroad 
transportation works three ways. 
It pays for safe, dependable ser- 
vice—helps insure better service 
in the future — provides business 
for industry, jobs for people, 
every part of the country. 


So, when you do business with 
America’s progressive railroads, 
it’s really good business—for the 
railroads, for the country and 
for you. 















Take your Ease #3 ; 
«at The Biltmore 


Whether you come to The BILTMORE for 
its cheerful accommodations... its gracious 
service...or its fine cuisine...you will feel 
completely and comfortably at ease. In every 
respect this famous hotel yields a deep 
sense of well-being while offering “next- 
door” convenience to everything in New 
York that is important. 













And remember 








New York’s Brightest Meeting Place perrgged 
“Underneath the Clock at The Biltmore” very 
request 


Biltmore 


Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 
New York 17 


Direct elevator to Grand Central Terminal 


Frank W. Regan John G. Horsman 
President Manager 








Salesman: “I hid my wallet last night, and now I can’t find it.” 
Hotel Maid: “Just between you and me, brother, NEXT TIME CARRY 
AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES." 


On an overnight trip or a long vacation be sure to protect your travel 
cash with American Express Travelers Cheques. If they are lost or stolen, 
you get a quick refund. And you can spend them anywhere because they 
are the most widely accepted cheques in the world. 


Your BANK has American Express Travelers Cheques. Also available 
at Western Union and Railway Express offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 


CONVENIENT AS CASH—100% SAFE! 


AMERICAN ExprREss 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 











In President Hannah’s nine years, Mich- 
igan State College has almost trebled in 
size; this year enrollments total 16,000 
full-time students. But the 16,000 are only 
a small fraction of those who study at 
M.S.C. Each year, some 100,000 people 
come from all over the state to take spe- 
cial short-term courses. They include in- 
surance salesmen and pickle packers, fur 
breeders and cattlemen, farmers who come 
40,000 strong for the annual Farmers’ 
Week. For those who cannot make the 
trip, M.S.C. has other means of extending 
“service”: lecturers, farm and home dem- 
onstrators, and assorted publications run- 
ning to a million circulation a year. 

Bigger & Better. Last week, as students 
flocked back for the beginning of spring 
term, they found Uncle John in a celebrat- 
ing mood. A new $4,000,000 dormitory 
had just been opened—the $31 million 
mark of his nine-year building program. 

But Uncle John himself was just the 
same, still striding into his doorless office 
at 7:30 a.m. to get ready for his callers, 
still plumping loudly for bigger & better 
Michigan State teams (“I see no harm at 
all in a big stadium, big field house, and 
big crowds .. .”), still puttering about 
his two-acre truck garden when he can 
find the time. He had some additional 
building ideas too. With the new dormi- 
tory finished, he was pestering the state 
legislature to get $3,000,000 for a new 
library. 


Nickel's Worth 


It costs every U.S. citizen about 5¢ a 
year to maintain the Library of Congress. 


| Last week, in its annual report, the library 


told what all the nickels had accomplished. 

The library, said the report, is pretty 
sure that it is now the biggest in the 
world.* It owns 27,560,873 “pieces”: 
books, records, prints and photographs, 
and 11 million manuscripts. Last year it 
answered more than 22,000 questions 
from Congressmen, opened its doors to a 
record 866,669 readers. Most popular sub- 
ject with its readers: U.S. history. 


"What I Have To Do" 


Had he been of different temperament, 
Professor Francis Otto Matthiessen of 
Harvard University might well have rest- 
ed content with his fame as a scholar. He 
was a bookish bachelor of mild manner 
and quiet voice, whose name had become 
one of the best known in the faculty. To 
his students, he was “Matthie,” always 
ready to receive them in his book-lined 
study, always prepared to help them if he 
could. To scholars, he was the brilliant 
authority on Henry and William James, 
and the author of a penetrating book on 
the times of Melville and Hawthorne, 
American Renaissance. 

But Professor Matthiessen was also an 
idealist in his own way, a man of deep 
concern about matters not touched direct- 
ly by letters. Though painfully shy, he 
once accepted the presidency of the 
Teachers Union at Harvard, championed 


%* Other great collections: London's British Mu- 
seum, Paris’ Bibliothéque Nationale, Moscow's 
Lenin State Library. 
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SAN FRANCISCO—PORTLAND—DENVER 


~..FROM CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS 


¥ 


amd, Coaches 


Write Union Pacific Railroad, Room 354, 
Omcoha 2, Nebr., for free illustrated booklets on 
Colifornia, Pacific Northwest—Colorado. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Dependable Passenger and Freight Transportation 
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Glenmore’s Kentucky Tavern is the only Bottled-in- 
Bond that has always been made by the same family 
in the same distillery for three generations . . . and 
the Glenmore distillery has made more Kentucky 
Bourbon than any other distillery. This unmatched 
experience assures you uniform high quality. Eitvsilied- oud Bottled ta Basd takes 


Supervision of the U, S. Government 


© Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 


That’s why... 





- 


the rights of teachers whenever he thought 
them abused. Though never a Communist, 
he found himself in sympathy with many 
of the works of the U.S.S.R. and the 
Communist Party. Of Russia he wrote 
(From the Heart of Europe, 1948): “It 
knows what it wants, and brutalized as 
much of its practice may have been, it 
still points toward a goal that gives the 
dispossessed their only hope.” He joined 
Henry Wallace’s Progressive Party, lent 
his name and prestige to other Commu- 
nist-front organizations, He was a sponsor 
of the Communist-inspired Cultural and 
Scientific Conference for World Peace, 





George Skadding—Lire 
HARVARD'S MATTHIESSEN 
To whom it might concern, 


spoke up for the eleven Communist lead- 
ers convicted in Judge Harold Medina’s 
court. For a while his name made head- 
lines. But recently, on leave from Har- 
vard, he had been silent, busy with a new 
book on Theodore Dreiser. 

One afternoon last week, Professor 
Matthiessen made his way downtown and 
engaged a room on the twelfth floor of the 
Manger, a commercial hotel next door to 
Boston’s North Station. That evening he 
went out to dinner at the Beacon Hill 
home of his old friend, Professor Kenneth 
B. Murdock. Though their talk was most- 
ly of books and poetry, Matthie seemed 
unusually depressed. About 11:30 he said 
goodbye. Shortly afterward he got to his 
room in the downtown hotel, spread out 
a note to whom it might concern. “I have 
taken this room in order to do what I 
have to do,” it said. “How much the state 
of the world has to do with my state of 
mind, I do not know. But as a Christian 
and a Socialist, believing in international 
peace, I find myself terribly oppressed by 
the present tensions.” 

Then, within a few minutes after enter- 
ing his room, Francis Otto Matthiessen, 
48, took off his spectacles, stepped to the 
window, climbed over the sill and dropped 
to his death. 
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holiday in 


enchanted 


tye 


land of infinite beauty 
and striking contrasts 


of fabulous art 
and colorful folklore 


of inexpensive 
and bountiful pleasure 


and above all, of 
festive gaiety and charm 


For Information, Reservations 
Consult Your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Tracel Service 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices in other Principal Cities 


Ask for American Express Travelers Cheques 
Convenient as Cash—100% Safe 








There is really only 


one address in 


Chicago 


The AMBASSADOR 
HOTELS 


The world famous 


Pump acon 


THE BUTTERY 


No Convention Turmoil 


Fronk Bering, Choirmon 
fames A. Hart, President 
Eugene Barrett, M 


North State Porkwoy 
at Goethe 
Chicago 10, Illinois.» 
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Were about 16 years younger 
than our fathers were’ 


in their day. 


Do you live it, and look it? 


ORN in ancient Rome, the 
chances are you’d have 
died sometime between your 
2oth and 3oth year. By 1940, 
the average person’s life ex- 
pectancy was 63. And in the 
next six years, science pre- 





sented us with the gift of yet 
another five years of life. 


This roll-back of our years 
is happening so fast, our thinking 
cannot keep pace with it. Do you 
set your gauge by your father’s 
time on earth? It’s not only enjoy- 
able—but necessary—to calculate 
how man’s youth has lengthened, 
and to live your life accordingly. 
Splice that 16 years you've gained, 
right into your middle youth. 

This has been man’s dream 
since the world began: to have the 
ease and knowledge of maturity— 
with the look and buoyancy of 
youth. And with more and more 
men every year, this is a dream 
come true... How they do itis no 
secret. They use not only their 
forks, but their brains, as they eat. 
They're active physically, men- 
tally, socially. And it’s a sort of 
second nature to take a young 
man’s care of their appearance— 
always. This seems to be a part of 
that spirit which keeps man young. 

Lord Chesterfield wrote to his 
son, ‘Trifles, little attentions, done 
or neglected, will make you either 
liked or disliked in the general run 
of this world.”’ As specialists in 
shaving preparations for a hundred 
years we'd like to speak of a “‘litele 
attention”’ that contributes amaz- 





Adzvertisement 
ingly toward the kind of face every- 
one likes to look at—scrubbed, 
fresh, healthy-looking. 

It’s this: before you shave, give 
your face a good douse of the 
tap's hottest water. Your barber 
does it after your shave. But der- 
matologists say it does you twice 
the good to apply ic before you 





shave. One, it brings up your own 
nourishing, renewing blood. Two, 
it softens hair for an extra-quick, 
clean shave. 


Special preparation tones and 
actually soothes your skin 


But it is the everyday using of 
Williams Aqua Velva after your 
shave that will do the most to 


give you a look of healthy skin 
freshness. Regularly used, this 
circulation-rouser brightens and 
braces your skin as nothing else 
can. A very good reason why Aqua 
Velva got to be the world’s most 
popular after-shave lotion. 
Williams Aqua Velva is full of 
good sensations. Tonic freshness. 
A masculine scent. It keeps your 
skin flexible and comfortable . . . 
its natural moisture intace. And 
that helps protect it from sun, 
wind, cold. Another way Aqua 
Velva looks after your face: it 
lends first aid to scrapes or skin- 
breaks, keeps your skin feeling 
soothed, looking young! 
However you shave, we have 
worked out a preparation that we 
believe co be superior—in_very 


definite ways. 








A unique preparation for brush users 


Williams Shaving Cream offers 
your skin a new comfort—extract 
of lanolin 
ably like chat contained in all 
human skin. Excract of Lanolin is 
a highly concentrated form of 
the active elements of soothing 
Lanolin. We're proud to say that 
it’s found only in Williams. 

You'll appreciate how this cream 
helps to keep your skin looking 
young and healthy. 


—an emollient remark- 


A news-photo of Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. at a Royal Command film 
performance in London. Recently Mr. Fairbanks was, by special investi- 
ture, made a Knight Commander of the Order of the British Empire. 
His newest motion picture is “State Secret,” soon to be released, 
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Vice-President of the 
American Association 
for the United Nations, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
has spent important 
time among these same 
United Nations. He is 
an executive of CARE, 
on which he has lav- 
ished the prodigious 
Fairbanks’ energy. For 
his help, several nations 
have decorated him. 
Several more, including 
the U.S. A., have dec- 
orated Mr. Fairbanks 
for brilliantworkduring 
five years in the Navy. 
Just one of 18examples: 
the Legion d’Honneur 
for his record as Com- 
mander heading a task 
unit in France, 


Two special ingredients give a better 
brushless shave 

Williams Glider Brushless contains a 
special ingredient—a refined, natural 
oil—which softens your beard and 
enables the razor to cut your whiskers 
closé and clean without scraping. 

Another special ingredient, found 
only in Williams, helps replace the 
skin’s own natural oil. Rubbed well 
into the skin, ic helps to keep your skin 
smooth and young-looking. 

If you use a Schick, Remington, etc... 
a special beard conditioner 
Williams Lightning Lectric is a pleas- 
antly fragrant liquid that softens your 
beard so that it almost wipes off. One 
special ingredient prevents sticky per- 
spiration from slowing up your razor. 

Another special ingredient lubricates 
not only your skin, but che razor-head 
—giving you a faster, closer shave. 
After using Williams Lightning Lectric, 
your skin feels happy; has a fic, healchy 
look you'll like. 

After any or all shaving—use the world’s 
most popular after-shave lotion 
Never miss Aqua Velva after your 
shave. Yes, any time you want a quick 
refresher...use Williams Aqua Velva. 


We put our first shaving prepara- 
tions on the market in the year 1840. 
Since then our products have held the 
public approval. Their good name has 
grown and grown, for an obvious rea- 
son: men know these Williams prod- 
ucts do the work, and do jt better. 
Year after year, more and more men 
are using Williams products. Year 
after year, more and more men are 
looking young and healthy. 
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TRE PRESS 


Headline of the Week 


An eight-column banner on a $150,000 
fire in the Los Angeles Herald & Express: 





FIRST WITH THE LATEST, AS USUAL! 
FIRE AT HERALD EXPRESS; BUT HERE 
WE ARE 


Atomic Intervention 

With the coming of the atom bomb, 
the U.S. press found itself confronted 
with one of the gravest and most difficult 
jobs in its history. It had the prime duty 
of giving readers the best possible under- 
standing of the atomic age and of the 
technical processes that had brought it 
about. On the other hand, it had the 
responsibility of not giving away any in- 





Ralph Morse—Lire 
Puysicist BETHE 
No complaint. 


formation that might be of value to the 
enemy. 

Last week AEC decided that one press 
enterprise had overstepped the danger line, 
It ordered the monthly Scientific Ameri- 
can (circ. 78,878) to delete four technical 
paragraphs in a 5,000-word article on the 
hydrogen bomb by Dr. Hans A. Bethe, 
Cornell physicist and wartime chief of 
theoretical physics at the Los Alamos 
laboratory. Although the April issue con- 
taining the article had already gone to 
press, AEC summarily “requested” the 
presses stopped—the first time it had 
taken such a drastic step. It burned 3,000 
copies already run off, melted down the 
type and impounded every galley proof 
and the manuscript of the original story. 

Although Gerard Piel, publisher of the 
Scientific American, had consented to the 
deletions, he protested that everything re- 
moved from the article had been “widely 
published and is well known to nuclear 











When 
5 out of 6 


say “YES” 
the answer Is 


RENAULT 


When one of the most quoted colum- 
nists* asked six passers-by to give 
their unbiased opinion as to whether 
or not modern automobiles are too 
large for driving in congested traffic 
... five out of six said “Yes.” Renault 
heartily agrees! Experience gained 
in driving millions of miles over all 
kinds of roads in 31 countries has 
proved that: 

Renault is right for city driving. It 
parks on a dime and turns on a silver 
dollar—almost! 

Renault is right for country driving. 
40 to 50 miles on a gallon of gas... 
Ideal for commuters ... swell for small 
garages. 

Renault is right when it comes to cost. 
Only $1035 delivered in New York (easy 
terms to suit any budget). 

Renault is right when it comes to spare 
parts (over $1,000,000 worth distrib- 
uted to 261 authorized dealers). 
Renault is right for Mr. & Mrs. Amer- 
ica Right Now! Because the new 1950 
Renault has 45 new improvements in- 
cluding sealed beam headlights; Lock- 
heed four wheel brakes; standard wir- 
ing system with 6 volt battery. 

and ... Renault is France’s answer to 
the high cost of motoring. 

It’s smart... It’s thrifty... Its French, 
See and drive the new 1950 Renault 
today—for the thrill of a lifetime! 





RENAULT 
SELLING BRANCH, Inc. 


1920 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


*Name and proof on request. 
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Compartment 


WATER COOLER 


Dependable supply 
ofwateratcool50 F. | 4 


29 beverage or 40 
¥,-pint milk bottles 


3 pounds of ice 
or 28 ice cubes 


Versatile 3-Temp Westinghouse Cooler 
has all the advantages of an excellent 
water cooler .. PLUS the convenience 
of a small refrigerator, Available in 
Pressure and Bottle models. Also 
seven other coolers, including Bottle, 
Pressure and Explosion-proof models, 
At your Westinghouse retailer’s now. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Appliance Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 


you CAN BE SURE..1F iTS 


Westinghouse 


wean 
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physicists the world over.” Dr. Bethe 
confirmed this, and added: “In my opin- 
ion, it was in the interest of the AEC 
to have it printed, but the AEC dis- 
agreed. That is their business, I have no 
complaint.” 

As published last week, Dr. Bethe’s 
article was an exposition of the political 
and destructive effects rather than the 
technical problems of the hydrogen bomb. 
While it is not true, he wrote (in the 
uncensored portion of his article), that 
the bomb could set the world’s atmosphere 
afire, it “would cause almost complete 
destruction of buildings up to a radius of 
ten miles . . . Chicago with all its suburbs 
and most of their inhabitants [could be] 
wiped out in a single flash.” Bethe asked 
for new efforts to reach an atomic agree- 
ment with Russia, and a unilateral decla- 
ration, by the President or Congress, that 
the U.S. will not be the first to use 
the bomb. 

It was clear that AEC was not so much 
concerned with what Dr. Bethe had writ- 
ten as with the fact that it was written by 


a man who was privy to almost all the | 


work done on the bomb. In AEC’s view, 
technical expositions coming from such a 
person, even if it was material previously 
published by lesser-known _ physicists, 
would give the Russians “verification” of 
the data. 

The censorship underlined the drastic 
tightening a fortnight ago in AEC’s secu- 
rity regulations, AEC has instructed all 
scientists and employees connected with 
atomic projects not to give out any in- 
formation or discuss technical aspects of 
the hydrogen bomb even though the ma- 
terial is already in print. In view of this, 
it looked as if the press might find AEC’s 
blue pencil busier in the future. 


For Proper Bostonians 

With the insistent spiel of carnival 
barkers, Boston’s newspapers were dan- 
gling moneymaking lures to get circulation. 
In recent weeks, their readers could 
try for a $20,000 top prize in the morning 
Herald’s and afternoon Traveler’s “Know 
New England” contest, untangle “Tangled 
Towns” for $15,375 in the morning & 
evening Globe, unscramble movie stars’ 
names for $20,000 in the morning Post. 
If they still kept a sense of direction, 
they could play “Where Am I?” for $25,- 
ooo in prizes in Hearst’s morning Record 
and afternoon American, 

By such timeworn stunts, Boston’s sev- 
en daily and four Sunday newspapers were 
desperately trying to win new readers; 
they needed them. For some, circulation 
had already slumped badly: the Post, 
after raising its price from 3¢ to 5¢, had 
lost 70,000 of its 400,000 readers in a 
year. Even the morning Herald and its 
afternoon sister, the Traveler, reputedly 
Boston’s biggest moneymakers, had lost 
40,000, and their profits had fallen 20% 
to $753,000. All the others were having a 
hard time just holding their own. 

A big part of Boston’s newspaper trou- 
ble is an overcrowded market. With only 
one less newspaper than New York, Bos- 
ton has a circulation area (3,000,000) only 





Firs Shamrock 


HOUSTON 





Canis pagina ial” 


Travel-wise visitors to Houston find 
The Shamrock offers a memorable ex- 
perience—all they expected to find... 
and more. For The Shamrock’s warm 
hospitality, its unexcelled service, fabu- 
lously good food and spacious accom- 
modations make their stay in Houston 
a travel highlight. 
| The Shamrock’s fomed supper clubs 
are home of the stars .. . Edgar Bergen 
and Charlie McCarthy, Dorothy Lamour, 
Frank Sinotra, Eddie Bracken, the Marx 
Bros., Tony Martin, Dinah Shore, Tommy 
Dorsey and his orchestra, Burns & Allen, 
Jane Russell and others are appearing, 
im person, in The Shamrock’s 1950 


Cavalcade of Stars. 
For reservations 


Teletype: HO-192 
N. Y. Office: MUrray Hill 6-2474 


GLENN McCARTHY, President 
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OCEAN PLAYGROUND 


has everything 


for a Perfect Vacation! 





IT’S SO EASY TO REACH this sea-conditioned 
summer wonderland...by car, ship, train, 
»lane or bus. From all over America folks 
with an eye to vacation values come back 
year after year...to play on sandy beaches, 
drive on uncrowded highways, enjoy 
unspoiled scenery and quaint villages. 
Accommodations to suit any budget. Average 
daily summer temperature only 70°. 


Overnight from Boston by Eastern Steamship Lines 
 meemins MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY == == 
NOVA SCOTIA 
I BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
P. O. Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


TM-4-10-50 
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Please send free literature to 





«++ STATE 
New York Office 
247 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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one-fourth as big. But some of the papers’ 
troubles also stem from a unique and 
weirdly wonderful kind of indigenous Bos- 
ton journalism, 

Kings & Puppies. Although all other big 
city papers long ago dropped the practice, 
Boston papers still carry Page One display 
ads, charge three to six times as much 
for them as for inside ads. The result is 
that much valuable news space below the 
fold is filled with ads. What space is left 
is largely wasted by oversized headlines, 
and a make-up as haphazard as if the type 
had been fired from a blunderbuss. 

The big play is usually given to such 
local news as murders, rapes and fires. 
One day last week, the Post carried no 
less than ten such Page One stories, in- 





James F. Coyne 
REPORTER WHITE 
Besides sacred cows, crusading shrieks. 


cluding: BEATINGS OF WALFS CHARGED; 
WOMEN SAVE BLAZING MAN; 2. BOYS 
DROWN IN TRUCK CAB; MAN KILLED IN 
TRUCK CRASH; AUTO DRAGS CHILD OF 
THREE 200 YARDS; and EXPECT INN DEATH 
CASE BREAK SOON. As if to balance this 
gruesome fare, the Post’s two Page One 
pictures that day were of a Catholic 
bishop and of Revivalist Billy Graham 
(Trute, March 20), now on a tour of 
New England. 

In the drive for street sales, editors 
often reach preposterously for a local 
angle. Hearst’s American reached all the 
way to Siam and back again last week 
for the headline on its story about Cam- 
bridge-born King Phumiphon’s return to 
Siam: BOSTON KING IN ODD RITES. With 
equal zeal, Boston papers reach for any 
story labeled B.O. MUST (e.g., a story 
from the business office sent in by an 
advertiser). But when news breaks that 
might offend an advertiser, such as a fire 
or robbery at a department store or a 
suicide at a leading hotel, either the story 
is not covered or the location is thought- 
fully omitted. 

Because of Boston's preponderantly 
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“Jack Dempsey calls. Asks me* if it’s possible to 
get crabmeat from Maryland, watercress from 
West Virginia and lobsters from Maine for his 
restaurant at 49th and Broadway in New York... 





and depend on getting them every morning. I tell 
Dempsey he’s found a match, He wants to see a trial 
4 workout. My fast delivery produces a knockout at 
Dempscy’s. Take a look at the picture below. That’s 
Dempsey’s chef signing next morning for the crabmeat, watercress and 
lobsters—which he’s been doing every morning since then.” 


Food is just one item on the 
regular Railway Express 
shipping lists. Whatever you ship, wherever 
you ship... for service that's certain... 
for the fast, friendly dependable way to ship— 







THE EXPRESS MAN! 


eerie ee errr rere rr sy 


James J. Conroy, 30 years an Express Man 
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CALIFORNIA 


pits the SEE in Seonory-| 


a Thrilling Ride through Mountain Wonderlands— 
between Chicago—Denver—Salt Lake City—San Francisco 


—the iata-Dome /- Vy pyr 


* In one short year, over 150,000 enthusiastic 
travelers have made the Vista-Dome 
CauirorniA ZEPHYR “the most talked-about 
train in the country.’ Ride it yourself—and 
see why! From the enchanting Vista-Domes, 
you'll discover description-defying new 
views of scenery unsurpassed—the color- 





EXTRA COMFORT 
EXTRA PLEASURE 
NO EXTRA FARE 


ful Colorado Rockies and the famous 
Feather River Canyon by daylight... 
Utah and Nevada by starlight or 
moonlight . . . all at scenery level. * You'll enjoy every moment 
of your trip aboard the CaLirorNia 
Zepuyr, the only Vista-Dome train 
to California. And as you ride this 
nationally-famous train, relax in the 
world’s most modern coaches .. . 
or choose a luxurious private room or 
restful berth. (Through sleeping cars 





daily between New York and San 
Francisco.) But just a hint: Make your 
CaLirorNniA ZEPHYR reservations early! 


BURLINGTON - RIO GRANDE 


WESTERN PACIFIC 













Catholic population, the papers are equal- 
ly careful not to print any news which 
might offend the church, even though top 
Boston newsmen know of no instances 
where it has tried to exert pressure on the 
newspapers. Nevertheless, such stories as 
the debate between Paul Blanshard and 
Father George H. Dunne at Harvard in 
February over the political power of the 
church are virtually ignored (only the 
Globe printed a story on the debate). 
Such sacred cows, real or fancied, tend to 
blunt the nose-for-news of even the best 
reporters. 

No Boston paper except the Christian 
Science Monitor, which newsmen regard 
as a national rather than Boston paper 
and thus to be excepted by critics of the 
Boston press, has a full-time Washington 
correspondent. Since few of the papers 
give any consistent play to national and 
international news, they don’t think spe- 
cial correspondents worth the expense. 

Saving Graces. For all their uniform 
mediocrity, Boston papers do have an in- 
dividuality of their own. The Democratic 
Post, with its crazy-quilt make-up, some- 
how conveys the air of a loquacious New 
England storekeeper with a lot to say, if 
not about anything important. 

The Republican morning Herald, the 
least harum-scarum typographically, car- 
ries the most foreign, i.e., out of Boston, 
news. Its sprightly editorial-page column 
by Rudolph Elie, also the Herald’s able 
music critic, is probably the brightest 
newspaper writing done in the city; its 
editorials last year by John Crider, edito- 
rial page editor, were good enough to win 
a Pulitzer Prize for general excellence. 
The Herald’s biggest circulation asset is 
Sportwriter Bill Cunningham, whose oro- 
tund mastery of the cliché is often a front- 
page delight to readers. Wrote Cunning- 
ham from the Florida training camps last 
week: “Theodore Samuel Williams, the 
quondam splendid splinter, caught one 
squarely upon the schnozzola and pro- 
pelled it in a spectacular parabola all the 
way into the unchartered [sic] reaches 
beyond the right center field fence.” 

The Traveler seems like a shrieking 
sister of the Herald, but unlike most 
Boston papers, it often has the courage 
to shriek in crusades against political 
shenanigans and incompetent bureaucrats. 
Last year, its able newshen Sara White 
wrote a series which helped reinstate Mir- 
iam Van Waters, a competent reformatory 
superintendent who had been fired for 
too progressive penal methods. Last week, 
Reporter White also won freedom for a 
pregnant mother of four children, im- 
prisoned for neglect without having been 
given legal counsel. But neither the Trav- 
eler nor any other Boston paper printed 
the prison record of J. Joseph Connors, 
appointed an election commissioner in 
1948 by Mayor James Curley, until more 
than a year after out-of-town publica- 
tions carried the story. By & large, the 
Boston press was best summed up by a 
proper Bostonian’s remark: “For murder 
and rape, we can read the Boston papers. 
For the news, we read the New York 
Times.” 
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SCIENCE 





No Germ Warfare? 


After a rash of scare stories in 1949 
about bacteriological warfare, the late 
Defense Secretary James Forrestal issued 
a carefully worded official statement. The 
dangers of germs as a war weapon had 
been grossly exaggerated, he said, but “an 
active research program on biological war- 
fare . . . is being conducted in the inter- 
ests of national defense.” 

Last week in Baltimore, Bacteriologist 
Perrin H. Long of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, addressing doctors interested in 
civil defense against atom bombs, called 
bacteriological warfare “bunk.’’ Scientific 
knowledge of the subject at the moment, 
he said, does not point to its use as a suc- 
cessful tactical weapon. Washington had 
no comment. 


Lost Passion 

Gentle Dr.Albert Einstein has a learned 
complaint to make in the current Scien- 
tific American.* In language shrouded in 
darkling mathematics, he takes modern 
physicists to task for what he considers 
their lack of interest in the greatest 
problem still unsolved. “There exists a 
passion for comprehension,” writes Dr. 
Einstein, “just as there exists a passion 
for music. That passion is rather common 
in children, but gets lost in most people 
later on.” 

Present-day physicists, Einstein be- 
lieves, are so busy gathering facts about 
the innards of atoms that they have no 
time for the great, round, four-dimen- 
sional universe. He lists the main steps 
toward understanding the universe. First 
(after Newton’s useful but insufficient 
Laws of Motion) came Maxwell’s work 
on electromagnetic fields: the effect that 


* For other news of Scientific 
Press. 


American, see 


electrical charges have upon space. Then 
Einstein himself, with his Theory of Rel- 
ativity, explained gravitational fields: the 
effect that mass has upon space. 

The correctness of Maxwell’s laws was 
easily proved; generations of scientists 
have used them and depended upon them. 
Relativity was a great deal harder to 
check, but its correctness also is firmly 
established by this time. 

Many mathematicians and theoretical 
physicists have tried hard to connect the 
two theories. Electrical fields and gravita- 
tional fields exists in the same space, sur- 
rounding the same bodies; but they seem 
to be independent, obeying different laws. 
No one has been able to find a common 
law that governs both of them, 

Einstein, who believes passionately that 
such a law must exist, has devoted the 
last 30 years of his life to searching for 
it. A few months ago (Tre, Jan. 2), he 
published as an appendix to his third edi- 


tion of The Meaning of Relativity his | 


Generalized Theory of Gravitation, which 
he considers the long-sought link between 
electricity and gravitation, explaining the 
behavior of both electrons and stars. 

So far, Einstein complains, no one has 
proved him right, and no one has proved 
him wrong. The theoretical physicists, he 
says, act as if gravitational effects did not 
exist: “I do not believe that it is justi- 
fiable to ask, ‘What would physics look 
like without gravitation?’ ” 

So why, Einstein asks, don’t the theo- 
retical physicists really start getting busy 
and check his new theory against the 
experience of nature? “Affirmation or 
refutation will not be easy, in spite of 
an abundance of known empirical facts. 
The derivation, from the equations, of 
conclusions which can be confronted with 
experience will require painstaking ef- 
forts and probably new mathematical 
methods.” 


International 


THREE-RING PLANET 


This photograph, made on the 1oo-inch telescope at Mount Wilson Observa- 
tory, Calif., is probably the clearest ever taken of the planet Saturn with its 
well-defined rings. The sixth major planet in order of its distance from the sun, 
Saturn has a diameter of about 75,000 miles (some nine times that of the earth). 
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“I wouldn’t sive two cents 
for their furniture now!” 
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...yet the Hartford paid 6,074.38 


A digest of Claim #H-49-8745: Last July this Pennsylvania 
family was downstairs in its fine 244 story stone house when a 
neighbor noticed smoke coming from the roof. The alarm was 
given instantly. But before the blaze could be brought under 
control, the entire roof was gutted, all the furnishings on the 
third floor completely destroyed and other things throughout 
the house severely damaged by smoke and water. Included in 
the loss were furniture of all kinds, linens, luggage, a piano, 
clothes, toys, rugs and appliances, Added to this were cleaning 
and repair bills, 

Because this owner had the protection of Hartford Household 
Contents Insurance in a sufficient amount, he was spared a stag- 
gering financial setback, Hartford paid the loss of $6,074.38, 


You'd be amazed at the amount of money you’ve put into home furnish- 
ings and personal effects. Add it up room by room... and you'll see what 
a big investment you have and how much Hartford protection you need. 
Hartford’s Inventory Booklet makes this easy. Write us for a free copy, 
or ask your Hartford agent or insurance broker. 


In over 5000 communities you can find the name and address of your 
Hartford agent by calling Western Union and asking for “Operator 25.” 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the Hartford 

















City Bird 

The year 1950, midpoint of the century, 
is also the 1ooth anniversary of the land- 
ing of the English sparrows in the U.S. 
Finicky ornithologists regard the immi- 
grants as neither sparrows nor even espe- 
cially English. They are weaver finches, 
originally from Africa, and have made a 
great success in life by attaching them- 
selves, like the dog, the bedbug and the 
rat, to the fortunes of man. They colonized 
Europe long ago, swarming in its cities 
paved with nutritious refuse. In 1850 they 
reached Brooklyn. 

Like other U.S. cities, Brooklyn in those 
days was plagued by bugs. The shy and 
decorative native birds did not like city 
life. As U.S. cities expanded, the birds 
retired to rural refuges, leaving the shade 
trees and flower gardens defenseless against 
insects. Officials of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences discussed the prob- 
lem at length, finally sent to England for 
an urban bird: the English sparrow. 

Promised Land. The first successful 
colony was established in Greenwood 
Cemetery, but soon all Brooklyn was oc- 
cupied. The loud, tough sparrows quickly 
became well-adjusted Brooklynites, and 
they found the city a sparrow’s paradise. 
The streets were strewn with the stable 
midden of the horse-&-buggy age, and 
under each bright streetlight was a discus 
of dead bugs. 

The sparrows never had it so good. They 
applied themselves to multiplication, and 
soon overflowed Brooklyn. Riding in emp- 
ty grain cars along the newbuilt railroads, 
they pioneered the West. By 1886 they 
had occupied all of the U.S. 

Soon there were cries of anguish from 
U.S. bird lovers. The violent, aggressive 
English sparrows were too successful. 
Wherever the sparrows came, bluebirds 
and wrens got out. Audubon Society mem- 
bers reported heartrending sights of native 
birds being pursued, insulted and pecked 
by sparrows. 

Inverse Commuters. The aroused Au- 
dubon Society, a dangerous adversary, 
considered the English sparrow Bird Ene- 
my No. 1, outranking the feral cat and the 
small boy with an air rifle. Pamphlets 
blackened the sparrow’s name. Said Biolo- 
gist Ned Dearborn of the U.S. Biological 
Survey: “The English sparrow among 
birds, like the rat among mammals, is 
cunning, destructive and filthy.” 

But by the 1920s the sparrow hosts 
were already declining, anyhow; the early 
years of the century had been their Golden 
Age. Their downfall was not the Audubon 
Society, but the automobile. As horses 
grew scarcer & scarcer, sparrows grew 
scarcer too. Now they survive in cities 
mostly on the leavings of pigeons. 

In some smaller U.S. cities, sparrows are 
still plentiful. There they have solved their 
food problem by a kind of inverse com- 
muting. True to their urban traditions, 
they build their nests in town. In the 
mornings they fly out to the country to 
forage in grainfields and barnyards. Then 
back they commute, full-fed, for the 
brawling social life in town. 
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All 


these NO’s’add up to one big YES!” 


Your first ten minutes at the wheel 
will tell you: 

Packard Ultramatic Drive is supe- 
rior to all the others—not only be- 
cause of the things it does, but the 


Just compare it with other leading 
automatic drives, on such points as 
the ones below. You'll know, then, 
why impartial technical observers 
call this Packard achievement “the 
last word in automatic, no-shilt 
control!” 


things it does NOT do! 


No clutch-pushing, no gear-shifting. 
Nothing new to learn. Just set the 
lever, step on the gas, and steer. Ultra 
matic is completely automatic. 





No gear-shifting lag—because there's 
no gear-shifting. For instant bursts of 
safety-sprint acceleration —just “wamp 
down!” 


Packard Ultramatic Drive is new 
exclusive. Born of a Packard 16-year 


and 


re 


search and development program. Backed 


by $7,000,000 in new manufacturing facili 
ties. Available now, at reduced extra cost, 


on all models, 


Come in—see for yourself why it’s 


the 


successor to all the other automatic drives 


you've ever known! 





1950 Packard Eicur DELUXE—135-nP Touring Sedan 


No jerking, no “clunking”’— because 
in acceleration there's no gear-shifting 
anywhere, either by the driver or the 


transmission. 





No down-shifts, which could cause 
dangerous skids on slippery pavement. 
Smooth, gradual engine braking power 
whenever you want it. 





No slippage at cruising speeds. Ultra- 
matic Drive saves gas—ends “racing 
engine” sensation — because you cruise 
in solid, direct drive. 





Packard Ultramatic 


No clashing 
Drive lets you change easily, instantly, 


from Forward to Reverse. Yes, you can 
rock this car in snow! 


PACKARD 


Ulteamate Chive 


Available now, at reduced extra cost, on all 1950 models! 





Ak The Man Who Owns One 














Exclusive Safti-Lock 
Gum-Dipped Cord Body 


Safti-Lock construction, developed as a 
result of Firestone’s unequalled experi- 
ence in building racing car tires, binds all 
parts of the tire into a single inseparable 
unit of amazing strength. The improved 
Firestone process of Gum-Dipping insu- 
lates every fiber of every cord against 
heat created by internal friction, the 
principal cause of blowouts. 


Unique Skid -Resistors 
in Safti-Grip Tread 


When you step on the gas, these Skid- 
Resistors open up and dig into the road 
like the claws of a cat. When you get 
rolling, they close up until you need 
them again. Then, when you step on the 
brake, the Skid-Resistors open again, but 
this time the opposite edges dig into the 
road, bringing you to a smooth, safe stop 
without skidding or slipping on any road 
in any weather. 


OR FIFTY YEARS 

Firestone has beer 
famous for making anc 
selling products of extri 
quality and extra valu 
at no extra cost. 


Yes, Your Safety Is Ow 
Business at Firestone 
And your safety is the 
business of Fireston 
Dealers and Stores, toc 


FIRESTONE LIFE PROTEC 


Give Utmost Protectior 
Firestone Tires are built to resis 
but no tire can withstand runr 
sharp object at high speed. A ¢ 
will go flat instantly when a blov 
to swerve out of control. Firestone 
retain 24 of the air, enabling you 
straight-line stop. 





ra] 
Firestone 























There you will find men 
and machines that will 
help you get out of your 
tires all of the mileage 
and safety that we build 
into them. So make safety 
your business, too. Equip 
your car with new 
Firestone Super-Balloons 
and have them inspected 
regularly at your nearby 
, Firestone Dealer or Store. 


TOR SAFETY TUBES 


Against Blowouts 

- most causes of blowouts, 
ing over a spike or other 
re with an ordinary tube 
out occurs, causing the car 
Life Protector Safety Tubes 
tc bring your car to a safe, 


en to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening over NBC 


Copyright, 1950, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
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Because women have a special instinct for 
recognizing quality, more and more discriminating home-makers 
are proudly serving Miller High Life 
...the national champion of quality! Brewed and 
bottled by the Miller Brewing Company 


only...and only in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 











RADIO & TELEVISION 





Checkmate 


Educators and parents who have been 
complaining that U.S. children waste too 
much time watching television instead of 
doing their homework, got an assist this 
week from Pilot Radio Corp. Now rolling 
off the Pilot assembly lines is a TV set 
with full-length doors—that can be locked. 


The Big Show 


With the confidence and skill of a high- 
wire cyclist, Max Liebman each week 
whips together a 28-man, 14 hour musical 
revue called Your Show of Shows (Sat. 
9 p.m., E.S.T., NBC-TV). This week, 48- 
year-old Producer-Director Liebman dis- 
plays his real virtuosity by riding two 


just off the plane from Vienna. Caesar’s 
comedy partner is pint-sized Imogene 
Coca (“No one knows how old she is”), 
who can switch from a prim Victorian to 
a stripteaser to a Wagnerian Valkyrie 
without missing a nuance or a laugh. 

Caesar and Coca are supported by such 
guest stars as Gertrude Lawrence, Rex 
Harrison or José Ferrer, and by a chorus 
and well-trained ballet. To “add a sprin- 
kling of cultural items,” Liebman pairs 
off the Metropolitan Opera’s Baritone 
Robert Merrill and Soprano Marguerite 
Piazza in neatly scissored scenes from 
light and grand opera. 

NBC is more than satisfied with Lieb- 
man’s press notices on the Show of Shows, 
which have generally been raves. But the 





Sy Friedman 


IMOGENE Coca & Srp CAESAR WITH FRIEND 
Aspirin for eavesdroppers. 


vehicles at once: he is putting on another 
14-hour musical, the Easter special Star- 
Spangled Revue (Sun. 5:30 p.m., E.S.T., 
NBC-TV), sponsored by Frigidaire and 
featuring Bob Hope, Beatrice Lillie, Di- 
nah Shore and Douglas Fairbanks Jr., 
plus his own company. 

Liebman accomplishes his production 
miracles by working with a veteran team, 
many of whom have followed him from 
summer theater to Broadway (The Straw 
Hat Revue, Tars and Spars, Make Mine 
Manhattan), “We're hep,” he explains. 
“We simplify things by avoiding too 
many props and cutting down on un- 
essentials like sound effects. We lose very 
little time.” 

With hardly any waste motion behind 
the scenes, Liebman gets plenty of move- 
ment on the TV screen. In 27-year-old Sid 
Caesar he has a TV-raised multi-dimen- 
sional comedian who is equally convincing 
as a slot machine, a head-lolling infant, a 
British general or a Freudian psychiatrist 
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network has not yet figured out how to 
sell the package. At present, one half- 
hour is cooperatively sponsored by Swift 
& Co., RCA and United Fruit Co. More 
sponsors are needed* before the $40,000 
weekly price tag can be met. 

Liebman confidently expects that these 
financial headaches will be eased by the 
aspirin of top-notch entertainment. CBS 
has already shifted the Ed Wynn Show, 
the Saturday Night Revue’s strongest 
competitor, to Tuesdays. “We're trying 
to make people feel that they're eaves- 
dropping on a Broadway show,” says 
Liebman. “I think we can do it, too.” 
There was only one evidence of self- 
doubt: “I just hope NBC doesn’t expect 
us to keep this up 52 weeks a year.” 





* NBC’s problems are further complicated by 
the sponsorless Jack Carter Show, an hour-long 
varicty program telecast from Chicago (Sat. 
8 p.m., E.S.T., NBC-TV) and linked to Your 
Show of Shows under the generic name of Satur- 
day Night Revue. 














Vitalis 
‘LIVE-ACTION”’ 


care... 





FEEL the difference in your scalp! What a 
wonderful wake-up glow — when you use 
Vitalis “Live-Action” care. That’s Vitalis and 
the “60-Second Workout!” 50 seconds’ mas- 
sage with active Vitalis (1) stimulates scalp 
(2) prevents dryness (3) routs flaky dandruff 
(4) helps check excessive falling hair. Then 
10 seconds to comb and you're all set! 


...gives you 


HANDSOMER 





SEE the difference in your hair! How much 
neater, handsomer your hair is—set to stay 


that way all day! Natural-looking - never 
“slicked down.” Vitalis contains no greasy 
liquid petrolatum—just pure, natural vegeta- 
ble oil. For a scalp that feels its best and hair 
that looks its best, get “Live-Action” Vitalis 
at any drug counter or at your barber shop. 








@ Many skin specialists 
prescribe two of hegre 
basic ingredients for ry, 
flaky scalp. Vitalis — 
lates scalp, prevents ry 
ness. 





PRODUCT OF 
DRISTOL-MYERS 


and the 


“60-Second Workout” 
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No irritating delays here! This pro- 


gressive businessman benefits from 
two separate telephone systems for 
efficient, profitable conduct of his 
business. For “city” calls, there’s the 
usual “city” telephone; for the inside 
calls that are so important to efficient 
administration, there’s his P-A-X. 
The P-A-X is a telephone system 
that you own—not rent. It has only 
one job—to provide inside telephone 
service—and it does that job to per- 
fection! It frees your city telephone, 
too, to provide outside telephone 
service; thus, the two telephones, side 
by side, team up to give you really 
complete telephone service. 


More Than 2000 P-A-X’s 
Now in Use 


Until you actually use P-A-X, you 
have no idea how much you can profit 
from its completely separate, com- 
pletely usable interior telephone serv- 
ice. But we'll be glad to give you facts 
and figures based on the experience 
of over 2000 business organizations 
now using P-A-X, Just call or ad- 
dress: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES CORPORATION, 1033 
West Van Buren St., Chicago 7, 
Illinois. (Telephone HA 1-4300). In 
Canada: Automatic Electric (Can- 
ada) Ltd., Toronto. 


PA 


BUSINESS 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEMS 








AUTOMATIC & ELECTRIC & 
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Converts 


Uneasy over the uproar about televi- 
sion’s slipping moral standards, two sta- 
tions last week ran for shelter to the 
bosom of the Motion Picture Production 
Code. President Theodore Streibert of 
Manhattan’s WOR-TV hailed the code as 
a guide to “what is acceptable and in good 
taste.” In Philadelphia, Publisher Walter 
H. Annenberg of the /nquirer urged the 
manager of his station WFIL-TV to pay 
particular attention to code provisions 
dealing with “the depiction of crimes 
against the law, the use of obscenity and 
vulgarity, and restrictions as to costumes 
and dances.” 


Color Guns 

By the novel expedient of changing 
horses in the stretch, Radio Corp. of 
America made a surprise spurt in the color 
television sweepstakes.* Abandoning the 
“dichroic mirror” cathode tube which it 
had used through the past 34 months of 
demonstrations before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, RCA last week 
unveiled a new, all-electronic, direct-view 
color tube to some 60 newsmen at an 
NBC studio in Washington, 

Two Types. Staring at three TV sets, 
the newsmen watched a program of Latin 
American singers and dancers broadcast 
from the Wardman Park Hotel, three 
miles away. Two of the three sets showed 
the program in color that ranged from 
fuzzy to fairly clear. The third set, an 
ordinary stock model, pictured the same 
program at the same time in better than 
normal monochrome—showing that RCA’s 





color telecasts could be received as black 
& white by any of the 5,000,000 TV sets 
now in use, without adjustments or 


converters. 

RCA’s new tube—which eventually may 
be used in other color systems—comes in 
two types. The first has a single electron 
“gun” in the neck of the tube, which shoots 
asingle beam of electrons—producing three 
colors: red, blue and green—onto the face 
of the tube. The millions of electrons are 
spun in front of a mask containing 117,000 
minute holes, or one for every three dots 
on the viewing screen itself. The holes in 
the mask expose the incoming electrons 
to each of the color dots in turn, thus 
making a picture which approximates the 
color of whatever object or scene is being 
telecast. 

The second type of color tube works in 
a similar way, except that each of the three 
colors is produced by its own special “gun.” 
Whenever a beam is uncovered by one of 
the infinitesimal holes in the mask, the 
right color dot appears at the right point 
on the screen. 

The Threshold. RCA believes that cith- 
er or both tubes may prove to be the final 
answer. “There are still some refinements 
we want to make. We are not fully satisfied 
with either, right now,” said RCA Vice 
President Dr. Elmer W. Engstrom. “We 
want more dots, for one thing, to bring the 


% The purse: multi-millions in royalties from the 
broadcasting industry and the U.S, public. 
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definition of the picture up. . . We feel 
sure that a tricolored kinescope of this 
kind marks the beginning of color televi- 
sion in the home. This marks the passing 
over the threshold.” 

This week in Washington RCA and its | 
closest rivals, CBS and Color Television 
Inc., begin what may be the final tests be- 
fore FCC. Whatever the result of FCC’s 
deliberations might be, it seemed clear 
that color TV had suddenly moved a bit 
closer from the distant future. 


Postal Guide 

Hot Springs, N.Mex. (pop. 8,000) has 
long played second fiddle as a health re- 
sort to the Arkansas and Virginia spas of 
the same name, It has also been con- 
fused with Hot Springs, Mont., N.C., 
S.Dak. and Alaska. Urged on by a hot- 
eyed radio pressagent, Hot Springs citi- 
zens made a bid for clarity and the na- 
tion’s front pages by voting overwhelm- 
ingly to change the town’s name this week 
to Truth or Consequences, N.Mex. 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, April 7. 
Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 

Ford Theater (Fri. 9 p.m., CBS-TV). 
James M. Barrie’s The Little Minister. 

NBC Symphony (Sat. 6:30 p.m., 
NBC). Toscanini conducts Part II of 
Verdi’s Falstaff. 

Dimension X (Sat. 8 p.m., NBC). | 
New science fiction series, 

Easter Sunrise Service (Sun, 8 a.m., 
CBS). John Charles Thomas and Celeste 
Holm. From the Hollywood Bowl. 

Invitation to Learning (Sun. 
CBS). Confessions of St. Augustine. 

Easter Parade (Sun. noon, NBC-TV). 
From Manhattan’s Fifth Avenue. 

Triumphant Hour (Sun. 2 p.m., NBC- 
TV, 5 p.m., Du Mont, 9 p.m., Mutual). 
Guests: the Dionne quintuplets, Jim- 
my Durante, Pat O’Brien, Maureen O’Sul- 
livan. 

NBC Theater (Sun. 2 p.m., NBC). 
Hour-long dramatization of Sholem Asch’s 
The Nazarene. 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 3 p.m., 
CBS). Mahler’s Symphony No. 8. Con- 
ductor: Leopold Stokowski. 

Starlit Time (Sun. 6 p.m., Du Mont). 
First of a new musical revue series. 

The Golden Game (Sun 6:30 p.m., 
ABC-TV). A new series dramatizing Bib- 
lical stories. 

Philco TV Playhouse (Sun. 9 p.m., 
NBC-TV). Ludwig Bemelmans’ Dirty 
Eddie. 

Telephone Hour (Mon. 9 p.m., NBC). 
Guest: Ezio Pinza. 

Lux Radio Theater (Mon. 9 p.m., 
CBS). The Snake Pit; with Olivia de 
Havilland and Mark Stevens, 

Studio One (Mon. 10 p.m., CBS-TV). 
Walk in the Dark Streets; with Franchot 
Tone. 

America's Town Meeting (Tues. 9 
p.m., ABC). “Do We Have an Alternative 
to the Cold War?” 

Alan Young Show (Thurs. 9 p.m., 


CBS-TV). A new variety series, | 


noon, 
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2 gully jew light” 
Even in a moderately bright room, you’ll see them incredibly 
sharp and clear. . . discover color and shadow detail you 
never dreamed were there . . . when you show them with Kodak’s 
finest slide projector. With your choice of any one of five 


superb lenses, $150 to $225. Carrying case also available. At your 
Kodak dealer’s. Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Sodeslide Jipgedor Mest Model 


Champion Dalmatian wins 
28 awards for 
New Jersey Owner! 








Handler John P. Murphy doesn’t mind 
spots in front of his eyes when they’re on 
Champion Fulluvit Fight "Em. Posing the 
Dalmatian champion for another victory 


No stale cooking 
odors ...no 

heat no Ccigare 
smog. An ILG Elec- 
tric Ventilator keeps 
the R. L. Taylor 
home cool, clean, 
odor-free, Write for 
free booklet and 
your ILG dealer. 
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picture, Murphy says, ‘““There’s one 
thing that’s the same with all breeds — 
they're never at their best until they're 
well fed. After seeing some of the amaz- 
ing results that occur in a dog’s appear- 
ance and spirit, once a good diet is 
established, no owner would ever doubt 
me. They'd just go and buy the best 
dog food there is. That means Dash 
Dog Food to me — it’s fortified with 
liver! Get Dash at your grocer's today! 
ARMOUR and COMPANY 


YY 

LG Electric Ventilating Co., 2847 North Crawford 

Avenue, Chicago 41, Illinois. Offices in more 
than 40 Principal Cities. 
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SPORT 





The Competitive Instinct 


(See Cover) 

Ted Williams of the Boston Red Sox 
looked as fit as an Indian buck. After a 
winter out of doors, including a month of 
lazy fishing at the edge of the Florida 
Everglades, he was tanned to a light ma- 
hogany. His brownish green eyes were 
clear and sharp, his face lean, the big 
hands that wrapped around the handle of 
his 34-0z. Louisville Slugger were calloused 
and hard. He had 198 lbs., mostly well- 
trained muscle, tucked away on his 6 ft. 
3} in. frame. He expected, he conceded, 
“to have a pretty good year.” But as usual 





games. In the first inning Williams came 
up wearing a solemn and_ purposeful 
frown; he looked at one pitch from Yan- 
kee Pitcher Bob Porterfield, found it not 
to his liking, and swung on the second. 
The ball took off and sailed over the right- 
field fence 340 ft. away. Since the Yankees 
did not score at all, that was the ball game. 
But Ted Williams did not have a full day, 
though he had won the game. On his next 
three times at bat the scorer added a “o” 
to the Williams line in the box score. 
What would satisfy any other man in 
baseball is not enough for Theodore Sam- 
uel Williams. As a boy in San Diego, Calif, 
he resolved, simply and forever, to become 


Joe & Frank Scherschel—Lire 


McCartuy & Cronin 
They don't pay off on fielding. 


Ted Williams had a number of worries at 
the back of his mind. 

Most of his worries had to do with his 
specialty: batting at a consistently better 
clip than any other player of his time. It 
is his earnest and sorrowful conviction 
that the pitching in the American League 
is getting better & better as time rolls on. 
If so, this will obviously make it even 
more difficult than it has been in the past 
for Ted Williams to do what he wants to 
do every time he comes to bat, i.e., hit the 
ball into the right-field stand. 

Simply & Forever. Fortunately, when it 
is his turn at bat, Ted is usually able to 
push all such pessimistic reflections well 
back in his head, leaving him in just the 
right state of mental tension and physical 
relaxation to give close attention to what 
the pitcher is throwing him. In St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. last week he showed the World 
Champion New York Yankees just how 
this delicate adjustment of worry and ease 
is supposed to work. It was the last of five 
grapefruit-circuit games between the Yan- 
kees and the Sox; each team had won two 
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the best ballplayer of his generation. Big 
Ted has never forgotten his boyish deci- 
sion, and, at 31, he has come within a 
bat-length of achieving it. 

Hits & History. There are plenty of 
fans who maintain that Ted has already 
achieved it. They consider him a greater 
player than even jolting Joe DiMaggio of 
the Yankees and Stan (“The Man”) Mu- 
sial of the St. Louis Cardinals. As proof, 
they point to Ted’s 43 homers last year 
(265 in eight seasons*) and his eight-year 
batting average with the Red Sox. At .353 
it is the third highest in modern baseball 
records, right behind Ty Cobb’s .367 (for 
24 seasons) and Rogers Hornsby’s .358 
(for 23) and ahead of such immortals as 
Ruth (.342 for 22 seasons), Gehrig (.340 
in 17) and Jimmy Foxx (.325 in 20). That 
makes Ted the best hitter, at least, in the 
game today. 

His teammates loyally assert that Ted 
is also the best left-fielder in the business 


* As compared with Babe Ruth's 714 in 22 
scasons, 





—a statement that arouses derision even 
in many sections of Boston. Ted has in- 
judiciously said many times, “They don’t 
pay off on fielding.” Often enough, he does 
manage in the heat of the season to look 
like a tired and slightly bored businessman, 
slouched back on one heel, his shoulders 
drooping, when he is on station in left 
field. Nonetheless, his long legs cover a lot 
of territory, his long arms take in a lot of 
sky, and he works slickly with crackerjack 
Center-Fielder Dom (“The Little Pro- 
fessor”) DiMaggio (Joe’s little brother). 
Despite legend and his own old scorn of 
the fielder’s art, Ted has become one of 
the best outfielders in the big time. 

Last year, for the second time, Ted was 
voted the Most Valuable Player in the 
American League. Tom Yawkey, million- 
aire owner of the Sox, evidently agrees, 
for he is paying Ted about $110,000 this 
season—the highest salary in baseball his- 
tory. Like the rest of Boston, Yawkey 
counts on Ted and such other veterans as 
Shortstop Vernon Stephens, Third Base- 
man Johnny Pesky, Second Baseman Bob- 
by Doerr and Dom DiMaggio to sew up 
the pennant for the Sox this year. 

Pitching & Prophecy. At bat, the well- 
heeled Sox are the most dangerous club in 
either league. Comparatively weak in sea- 
soned pitchers, they boast two fine ones on 
1949 form: Left-hander Mel Parnell, 27, 
who won 25 games, and Right-hander 
Ellis Kinder, 35, who won 23. Back of 
them are two young left-handers, Chuck 
Stobbs, 20, and Speed Artist Maurice Mc- 
Dermott, 21, who are both marked “prom- 
ising.” On paper the Sox have the best 
first team in the business, but they are 
weak “on the bench,” i.e., in replacements. 
Midseason injures to such mainstays as 
dependable Bobby Doerr and _ hustling, 
hard-hitting (39 homers last year) Vernon 
Stephens could well put the Sox out of 
the running. 

Pennants are never won on paper, and 
for the past two seasons the Sox have 
been nosed out of the race on the last day. 
This year, as last, the Yankees may well 
outrun them, but no expert would care to 
guarantee the outcome of the 1950 race. 
As the Yankees’ manager, wily old Casey 
Stengel, puts it, “We'll all be knocking our 
heads together this year . . . Detroit is 
much better. Cleveland will be a lot 
tougher, and so will Connie’s Athletics.” 
(The A’s are out to win one more pennant 
for 87-year-old Connie Mack, to celebrate 
his soth, and perhaps last, year as their 
manager. ) 

Sox Manager “Marse Joe” McCarthy, 
who could teach taciturnity to a quahog, 
agrees it will be a tough race. Ted Williams, 
never a bawling optimist, figures the Sox 
have a 50-50 chance (“at the outside”). 
Says Ted: “I'd sure like for us to get it. 
It would be one of the greatest thrills of 
my life.” 

Golden Platitude. Williams has been 
getting thrills out of baseball since grade- 
school days: “I was always the first to get 
there in the morning,” he remembers, “so 
as to be on hand when the janitor opened 
the closet where they kept the athletic 
equipment. By the time the other kids 
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Hornssy (.358) 


showed, I’d have the bat in my hand, to 
be first up. We'd play until school started 
and then again at recess.” 

When Ted was still a schoolboy, his 
father and mother separated. Mrs. May 
Williams worked for the Salvation Army, 
maintained herself, Ted and his kid broth- 
er Danny in a modest frame house in the 
North Park section of San Diego. Ted got 
permission to go to Herbert Hoover High 
in another school zone because it was 
smaller—he wanted to be sure of making 
the school nine. 

The principal of Hoover High told him 
once that he would get out of life “only 
what you put into it.” For Ted the plati- 
tude still shines like gold: “I've sure tried 
to put everything I have into baseball. 
And everything I have I owe to baseball. 
I've tried not to let anything interfere 
with that.” 

A block and a half from his house was 
a public playground where he went, all 
through his high-school years, to practice 
batting. “Hundreds of kids have the natu- 
ral ability to become great ballplayers,” 
he says, “but nothing except practice, 
practice, practice will bring out that abil- 
ity. I used to go out all the time with 
another kid named Wilbur Wiley who was 
just as enthusiastic as me. We'd take 
turns pitching to each other... Come to 
think of it, one of my greatest thrills came 
when I was 14, the day I discovered I 
could hit whatever Wilbur threw.” 

"Keep Swinging.” After that, Ted knew 
he was on his way. To build up size and 
strength, the skinny kid went on an eating 
spree. Even in his sleep, Ted would shout: 
“Big arms! That’s what I need!” Today 
he still eats like a starved man; he has 
been known to fork down two dinners in 
immediate succession and top them off 
with a couple of malted milks. 

At 18 Ted was a professional ballplayer 
and a star performer for the San Diego 
Padres. At 19 the Red Sox decided he was 
big enough to buy (for $25,000 and five 
players), brought him east to the Sox 
spring training ground at Sarasota, Fla. 
He was no great shakes as a left-fielder in 
those days, but he could hit and he knew 
it. Had not the great Lefty O’Doul, twice 
batting champion of the National League 
and manager of the San Francisco Seals, 
himself told him never to change his 
stance? “You'll be a great hitter,” Lefty 
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GEHRIG (.340) 
1) Courage, 2) eyesight, 3) power, 4) timing, 


RutH (.342) 


had said. “Keep swinging as you do until 
you die.” 

Ted’s swagger and his brash honesty 
about everyone and everything he disliked 
seemed, to older Sox, an almost intolerable 
cockiness for a green rookie. Ted greeted 
Manager Joe Cronin with a palsy-walsy 
“Hey, Scout!” But after Cronin, now gen- 
eral manager of the Red Sox, had appraised 
his new recruit, he farmed him out to 
Minneapolis for further seasoning. On the 
way to the station, Ted told Johnny Or- 
lando, the Sox’s clubhouse factotum, that 
he would be back the next year. “That,” 
says admiring Johnny, “was the first of a 
hundred true predictions Ted has made.” 

The Magic .400. The next year, in 
1939, the fresh kid hit 31 homers for the 
Sox. Two years later his batting average 
was .406 and Outfielder Williams was the 
only American Leaguer since 1923 (when 
Detroit’s Harry Heilmann hit .403) to get 
into the .40o set.* 

No one could deny that Ted was great, 
but some players, scores of sportwriters 
and not a few thousand fans thought that 


% Last National Leaguers to do it: the New York 
Giants’ Bill Terry (.401 in 1930) and the St. 
Louis Cardinals’ Rogers Hornsby (.403 in 1925). 
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he was also a great pain in the neck. They 
rode him for blurting that his rg4o salary 
of $12,500 was chicken feed for a star of 
his magnitude, and for saying, in a rare 
moment of complete discouragement, that 
he would rather be a fireman than play 
baseball. The fans razzed him for seeming 
to loaf in the outfield, and for ignoring 
the tradition of tipping his cap to the 
applause after he had hit a home run. 

Ted’s reaction to the riding he took 
(and still takes) was typical. Boos burned 
him up, though he asked for them, and he 
could not help hearing every loud taunt 
from the bleachers. He had what ball- 
players call “rabbit ears,” which pricked 
and blushed at every hostile sound. “Why 
do they cheer me for hitting a homer,” he 
asked, “and then boo me for grounding 
out the next time up? I'm still the same 
guy, ain't I? . . . They can all go to hell. 
I'll never tip my cap to them.” Baseball 
Immortal Eddie Collins, now Red Sox vice 
president, says with resigned melancholy, 
“If he'd tip his cap just once he could be 
elected mayor of Boston in five minutes. 
I don’t think he'll ever do it.” 

Ted spent three years in the service, a 
year as a Marine pilot instructor at Pensa- 
cola. A Navy doctor found that he had the 
eyesight of one man in thousands. It pays 
off handsomely at the plate, though Wil- 
liams himself thinks his eyesight is not the 
secret of his success. The ability to stand 
up to a fast, close pitch without flinching 
comes first, according to Ted, and eye- 
sight is next. The third most important 
factor, Ted thinks, is “power, and the 
power is all here, in the wrist and forearm. 
Timing comes last. If you have the power 
you'll get the timing naturally.” 

When he went back to the Sox in the 
spring of 1946, the sportwriters wrote 
reams of copy about “the new Williams.” 
Marine discipline, combined with the 
calming influence of his pretty, husky- 
voiced wife, had made him apparently less 
cocky, more affable. “But that’s all balo- 
neyhead talk,” Ted says. “I’m always nice 
enough in the spring, before I read what 
those obscenity-heads print about me.” 

Fishing & Forgetting. Since spring 
training began, five weeks ago, home for 
the Williamses has been a $350-a-month 
furnished apartment near the Red Sox 
camp at Sarasota. Ted has great admira- 
tion for clamp-jawed Manager McCarthy, 
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Daily Box Score...15 Tons More 


One of America’s largest producers of cartons was drying the corru- 


gated medium on rolls operated at 40 psi. To gain a 10-ton daily pro- 
duction increase, the company planned to install an 8-roll drier section 
addition. Lukenweld design analysis revealed a lower cost answer. 
Today, a Lukenweld drier section with only 6 jacketed steel drier rolls, 
operating at 130 psi., and delivering more even heat across the machine 
produces 15 instead of 10 extra tons per day. The section also uses 


less space and permits easy access for maintenance. 


Maximum product dependability with minimum cost are the result 
of years of experience of Lukenweld engineers working with steel 
plate. Higher predictability, improved appearance, resistance to shock, 
reduced weight, increased strength and rigidity, more flexibility of 
machine design, reduced production costs and elimination of patterns 
usually result from the use of Lukenweld construction. Here at your 
disposal are Lukenweld’s knowledge of machine design, construction 
and installation ... plus Lukens 140 years of experience in developing 


and producing specialty steels. 


If you are considering new cylinder drying machinery, processing 
machines or other finished units, write Lukenweld, Division of Lukens 


Steel Company, 476 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 


Improved machinery for improved processes through engineering 
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but under McCarthy, spring means hard 
work, and work makes Williams wistful. 
He sorely misses fishing. “Fishing is how 
I forget my troubles. I go out alone, or 
with one other guy. We don’t talk much. 
Boy, I get really relaxed!” 

His moans about his “troubles,” heard 
from his pinnacle of success, make some 
fans snicker with envy or disbelief. But 
the fact that his troubles stem largely from 
a walnut-hard competitive instinct, an 
inch-short temper and a worry wart as big 
as a baseball, makes them no less real to 
him. 

When he can't fish to relax, Ted plays 
with his daughter, ties trout flies, or put- 
ters with his collection of cameras. He is 
generally in bed by 11 p.m. and up at 





H. G. Walker—Lirs 
STAN MUSIAL 
For big arms... 


7:30 for a huge breakfast. Loudly con- 
genial in the clubhouse or when on the 
road with the club, he spends all the time 
he can with his family, with friends who 
are not ballplayers, and alone. 

“My personal life,” he keeps repeating, 
“is nobody’s business but my own.” His 
passion for privacy is one of the things 
that has made him unpopular with gossip- 
hungry sportwriters and fans. It has also 
helped conceal an extremely generous na- 
ture, On the road he is known to waiters 
and bellhops as a “buck-tipper” and a 
soft touch. He divided $1,000 of his 1946 
World Series check among the clubhouse 
helpers. He sends his mother upwards of 
$7,000 a year, likes to visit shut-in chil- 
dren in hospitals, provided there are no 
reporters around. 

In spring training, Ted’s working day 
begins about 11 a.m. Sometimes he drives 
direct to the park; other times, his baby- 
blue Cadillac pulls up first before the 
swank Hotel Sarasota Terrace, where most 
of the Sox live. Studiously ignoring the 
murmurs of the fans which his arrival 
generally creates, Ted uncoils from be- 
hind the wheel and strides head down 
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into the lobby. In natty slacks and sport 
shirt, but without a hat or tie,* he may 
pause a moment to chat with the girl 
behind the cigar counter and to pick up 
a copy of Sports Afield or else his new 
favorite paper, the Wall Street Journal. 
“You know what I'd like to do when I 
retire?” Ted asks, punching a finger at the 
Journal by way of a hint. “This stuff. I'd 
like to know enough about stocks to be a 
regular trader. I've got some blue-chip 
stocks myself—I don’t guess I'll ever be 
taken in—but I wish I had more educa- 
tion.” Ted won’t say how much he has 
to invest (“Naw, that’s part of my pri- 
vacy!’’), but he has made around $550,- 
coco from baseball and from such outside 
sources as personal appearances, a ghost- 





Joe DiMaccio 


. two dinners, 


written column in the Boston Herald and 
advertising testimonials. 

Thunder & Sunshine. Ted strolls the 
dusty lot from the hotel to the clubhouse, 
announces his arrival there by whistling, 
then calling “Hey, hamhead!” at some- 
one, or by setting up a richly profane 
squawk about the set of the wind or the 
whereabouts of his spikes. His teammates, 
who know that Ted’s outbursts are his 
way of working off the impatience that 
perpetually gnaws at him, let him thunder 
away. When he subsides, one of them 
(often it is burly, chirpy Birdie Tebbetts, 
the first-string catcher) calls out: “Hey, 
that’s telling them, Theodore!” Ted re- 
wards such replies with a sunny smile, falls 
silent as he fusses with his shoe lacings to 
get just the right tension. 

He takes equal care with his pants, ad- 
justing the elastics that hold them far 
down on his shins. Ted’s detractors have 


* Ted has been known to wear a tie only half a 
dozen times in his life. On one occasion he wore 
a tie to a bascball writers’ banquet in Boston 
simply to cross up the reporters; a friend had 
assured him that they had already written their 
stories and reported him tieless. 
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TEAMWORK ON THE DAIRY FARM. Fieldman Farris Biggart, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, inspects @ cow owned by Former Russell Orcutt, Coggon, lowa. 


I/, of all your food 
starts right here 


Mr. Farris Biggart, the man on the 
right, is the fieldman for Sanitary Farm 
Dairy in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. His job is 
to work with the farmers who produce 
the milk bought by his dairy. 


This is an important job carrying 
heavy responsibilities: dairy products con- 
stitute 44 of America’s food! Fieldmen 
like Mr. Biggart must see to it that milk 
is produced in sufficient quantity to feed 
the nation, and of high enough quality to 
safeguard health. Pennsalt chemicals for 
more effective dairy farm sanitation have 
proved important in making the field- 
man’s work a success. 


Fieldman Biggart and Farmer Orcutt, 
of Coggon, Iowa, work together to pro- 
duce quality milk. Both are firm believers 
in using Pennsalt dairy chemicals to clean 


and sanitize milking equipment, and to 
prepare the cows for milking. Result? 
Milk of higher quality for your table. 


Such cooperation between farmer and 
ficldman, aided by Pennsalt chemicals 
and educational literature, is proving 
its worth wherever milk is produced in 
this country. This is but one way in which 
Pennsalt chemicals make life brighter 
and pleasanter for all. In agriculture, in 
industry, in the home—in many ways— 
Pennsalt serves you constantly. We would 
like to apply our 100 years of experience 
to your particular problem. Write to: 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, 1000 Widener Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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accused him of wearing his pants long to 
attract attention. Actually, the purpose 
is to hide his slat-skinny legs. Williams’ 
weight is in his shoulders and club-heavy 
forearms. 

The first thing Ted does when he reaches 
the bench is to pick up one of his bats. 
Awaiting his turn in the batting-practice 
cage, he looks as enthusiastic as he was at 
14, and more so than he ever seems in the 
outfield. His level eyes take in each pitch 
and every swing. 

Cure for the Shift? When his own turn 
comes, Slugger Williams steps up to the 
plate, gingerly paws a hole for the heel 
spikes of his left foot, then takes a yard- 
wide stride forward with his right foot. He 
places his bat on the far corner of the 
plate, to prove that he can cover all of it 
with his swing, and flexes his legs and hips, 
twisting his long brown hands around the 
bat handle and wrenching them in opposite 
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Eppre Coins & Tep WILLIAMS 
In five minutes, mayor. 


directions. “The important thing,” he says, 
“is to be relaxed, yet able to hit whatever 
comes over that plate.” His alert, smooth- 
muscled confidence is the envy of other 
ballplayers. 

His only known weakness at bat is his 
notorious tendency as a left-handed power 
hitter to pull at least 75% of his hits 
toward right field. In 1946, Cleveland 
Manager Lou Boudreau experimented with 
an exaggerated defensive shift against 
Williams: he ordered everybody but his 
left-fielder into the right-hand half of the 
diamond (see chart). It worked well be- 
cause Williams consistently refused to try 
to poke the ball into undefended left 
field. He likes his extra-base hits too 
much, and he loses power when he has to 
hold up and shorten his swing to chop the 
ball to left. Soon every team developed a 
modified version of the shift, and it cost 
Williams dozens of hits a season. 

In the first exhibition game against the 
Yankees this year, he switched on the 
shift and won a game. He had tied it up 
in the tenth inning by lining a screaming 
double to dead right field. In the twelfth 
he sewed up the game by shifting his feet 
and poking a towering fly ball into un- 
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defended left. Said he: “Jeez, if I could 
do that three times in a row it would cure 
that shift business.” But nobody thought 
Ted Williams would ever just poke at a 
ball three times in a row. 

“Don't Be Scared." He had a partic- 
ularly big grin on later in the training 
season when he and his teammates were 
flying back to Sarasota from an exhibition 
game with the Yankees at Miami. Ted was 
flying especially high, for he had hit a tow- 
ering 375-footer over the scoreboard in 
right center. He sang in a high, simulated 
falsetto, bowed to his mates’ jeers, then 
went to the pilot’s compartment, put on 
the earphones, handled the controls for a 
while. As the plane headed down for a 
landing, Ted came scrambling back into 
the passenger compartment and yelled, 


Tep & CATCH 
They don’t talk much. 


“Don't be scared, you guys. I’m going to 
let the regular driver take it in.” 

A Boston baseball writer, known as a 
Williams needler, spoke to a passenger 
alongside as if confessing his sins. “You 
know,” the writer said, “I'm falling in love 
with that character. He has never been so 
nice. He can be a terrific guy and he’s 
always terrific copy, nice or not. I hope 
the stiff hits .494.” 

It sounded like a new and unprecedented 
era of good feeling. Actually, the news- 
paperman was talking about the semi- 
relaxed, grapefruit-circuit Williams; with 
spring busting out all over and the teams 
heading north for the opening league 
games April 18, the cordiality and en- 
thusiasm were highly seasonal. Before long 
the situation would no doubt return to 
normal: Ted Williams would be rattling 
the right-field fences and Boston fans and 
sportwriters would be booing him as usual. 
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Smart, handsome, economical, Dip-Less 444 is 
the perfect desk pen for those who write much 
and often. Fill it once, it writes for months—a 
page or more at each dip. Easy to clean, easy 
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Preapra & Dots 
“JTdeas are like shirts.” 


Old Trickster 


Few living painters have had a fuller 
bag of tricks than 72-year-old Cuban- 
French Artist Francis Picabia. He began 
performing his sleight-of-hand at 15 when 
he copied his wealthy Cuban father’s col- 
lection of Spanish paintings, replaced 
them one by one, and sold the originals 
to get money for his stamp collection, 
When Picabia senior finally caught up 
with his son, the boy got a sound thrash- 
ing, then on second thought a commenda- 
tion for his cleverness. Since then Picabia 
has used his tricks alternately to demon- 
strate both his facility in art and his 
contempt for it. 

His first one-man show, held in Paris 
when he was 22, was a sellout. By 1908, 
bored with his success as a clever conven- 
tional painter, he began experimenting. 
He joined the Cubists and Futurists, 
daubed brightly colored abstractions. 

During World War I, Picabia, who had 
inherited his father’s fortune, found his 
true artistic climate in the cynically ir- 
reverent Dada movement. As a Dadaist 
he took apart clocks and made pictures 
by tracing their inner organs, mounted a 
stuffed monkey on a board and called it 
Portrait of Cézanne, edited and contrib- 
uted to magazines with such names as 
291, 391, Cannibale. 

In 1938 he played a mean trick on his 
own avant-garde admirers by reverting to 
painting gushy landscapes of Southern 
France, where he spent much of his time 
racing around in flashy motorcars or loll- 
ing aboard his yacht. 

Last week Manhattan gallerygoers had 
evidence that old man Picabia had a new, 
if rather trivial, trick. Abandoning his 
garish pictures of expensive French real 
estate, he was painting wobbly-ringed dots 


on thick monochrome backgrounds. With 
three to 15 dots to a canvas, the pictures 
had all the monotony and none of the 
scientific interest of a series of astronom- 
ical photographs. 

Says Picabia, who has been concentrat- 
ing on dots in his Paris studio since last 
fall: “Ideas are like shirts. They get dirty 
after a while and then you have to change 
them.” Toward serious art, he was as ir- 
reverent as ever: “I’d rather go to the 
Bal Tabarin than visit an art gallery. I'd 
rather have a seat in the Comédie-Fran- 
caise than a seat in the Academe des 
Beaux-Arts.” 


Late Starter 

“Degas once said a very wise thing,” 
says frail, blue-eyed English Painter Mat- 
thew Smith: “ ‘It’s easy to have talent at 
20 but what is difficult is to have talent 
at 50.’ ” Last week Artist Smith, with a 
big show of watercolors, drawings and oils 
at London’s Redfern Gallery, could boast 
plenty of talent at 70. 

As a painter, Smith had been a late 
and uncertain starter. After making half- 
hearted attempts at earning his living in 
the family wire works and in a Bradford 
woolen mill, he persuaded his parents to 
let him study commercial art in Manches- 
ter. His real artistic life began in 1903 
when he crossed the channel to Brittany. 

There he took his time learning to 
paint, sopping up the brilliant colors of 
the French countryside, studying the rev- 
olutionary techniques of les fauves (the 
wild beasts), including Matisse, Braque 
and Dufy, who were then setting France 
on its ear. 

Brilliant Pillows. Finally in 1915, diffi- 
dent Matthew Smith screwed up his cour- 
age, asked Jacob Epstein for an invitation 
to the London Group Exhibition where, 
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at 36, he showed his first picture. Doubt- 
ing Matthew (“I wanted to be sure I had 
something to say”) waited ten more years 
before he had his first one-man show. By 
then his furnace reds, bonfire oranges 
and gas-jet blues had warmed not only 
Sculptor Epstein but a lot of British 
painters as well. When Portraitist Augus- 
tus John was asked, “Who are the three 
greatest British artists?” he answered, 
“Well, there’s Matthew Smith, and there’s 
Smith, M., and then—there’s Smith.” 
Once he put them on view, Smith’s 
landscapes, his luscious nudes lounging 
against brilliant pillows, his masterful 
floral pieces quickly earned him a reputa- 
tion as England’s foremost colorist. In his 
one-man show last year he sold £10,000 
worth of pictures in the first two days. 
A Little, Dubious. Matthew Smith, 
who lost his two sons in the R.A.F. in 
World War II, is living alone these 
days in a tiny flat in grubby Chelsea. The 
61 bright watercolors and drawings of still 
lifes, models and landscapes, which make 
up the bulk of his current show, were 
painted, he says, “for relaxation.” He did 
the work sitting in bed, his drawing block 
propped against his knees. Some were 
sketches for the oils he paints in furious 
three-hour sessions at his nearby studio. 
Once “passionately affected” by flowers, 
Smith now finds the same thrill in fruits 
and leaves, devotes a half of his current 
exhibit to studies of them. He has few 
artistic theories, holds that “an artist’s 
best thinking is done with a brush in hand. 
Any vague thoughts you may have away 
from a canvas don’t come to much. . .” 
Although with Old Master John Con- 
stable and Painter-Sculptress Barbara 


Hepworth, Smith is one of three artists 
chosen to represent Britain in Venice's 
big biennial next June, he still is a little 
dubious of his success. When pressed, he 
quietly admits, “It’s nice to feel one is 
still producing all right.” 





~ Larry Burrows 
MATTHEW SMITH 
“IT wanted to be sure...” 
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Brisk and bright as a Maryland morning, 
This beer imbued with gracious living. 
Brewed with the finest of golden GRAIN, 

It’s extra LIGHT, extra DRY, extra SATISFYING! 
Brewed leisurely...in limited quantities 
For lovers of luxurious living 
Everywhere! 





FOR MEN ONLY!™ Tired 
and pans—to turn out ex¢ 
copy of “Brew in Your Stew” — 
with BEER! It's great! 







linary fare— dabble with pots 
van dishes—? Write for your FREE 
es on the ancient art of COOKING 





*We're only fooling, Ladies—we'll be glad to send YOU one, too! 
Brewed and Bottled by The National Brewing Company of Baltimore.in Maryland 
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Mayflower 
Warehousemen 
are good 


housekeepers, too 





Women who are particular about 
good housekeeping are always de- 
lighted with the cleanliness and the 
orderliness of Mayflower Ware- 
houses. 

Here you will find everything spic 
and span. Stacks are orderly and 
compact. Furniture that needs 
wrapping is carefully and properly 
protected, special racks are provided 
for rugs in rug storage rooms, 
mattresses are individually cared 
for and particular attention is given 
to those items thatare hard tostore. 

When it is necessary for you to 
store your furniture be sure you 
store in a Mayflower Warehouse — 
Mayflower means dependability. 





Know your local 
Mayflower Warchouseman 
consult your 
telephone directory 






ayflower 
Warehouses 
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TRE THEATER 


Champion 


South Pacific, celebrating its first anni- 
versary by taking an eight-day Lenten 
vacation, looked this week more than ever 
like the biggest hit in Broadway history. 
Except for a few seats in August, the 
Richard Rodgers-Oscar Hammerstein II- 
Joshua Logan musical was sold out 
through September, and the ticket demand 
was still big. The advance sale: $800,000. 


New Play in Manhattan 


The Wisteria Trees (by Joshua Logan; 
based on Anton Chekhov's The Cherry 
Orchard; produced by Mr. Logan & Le- 
land Hayward) converts Chekhov's roth 
Century Russian landowners into turn-of- 
the-century Louisiana gentlefolk. There- 
after there are perhaps as many subtle 
differences between The Wisteria Trees 
and The Cherry Orchard as there are ob- 
vious resemblances. The difference that 
matters most: The Wisteria Trees is im- 
measurably inferior. 

In Louisiana as in Russia the play con- 
cerns a dying class of charming, weak, self 
indulgent aristocrats who stubbornly re- 
fuse to face reality, and the emerging 
power of plebeian go-getters. Playwright 
Logan’s most vivid achievement is at- 
mospheric: with Negro servants and songs, 
with Jo Mielziner’s handsome set and Lu- 
cinda Ballard’s elegant costumes, The 
Wisteria Trees has its own strong sense of 
period and place. And in Louisiana as in 
Russia, the family will not sell off some of 
the land they love in order to survive, so 
that in the end their plantation goes 
under the hammer, their wisteria vines 
under the ax. 

Playwright Logan’s Lucy Andree Rans- 
dall is turned into a rather more aware 
heroine, and amorously lost lady, than 
Chekhov’s Madame Ranevskaya. Helen 
Hayes plays the part with resourcefulness 
and brightness, and serves (more than 
anything in the play) as a kind of handrail 
through the evening. For Logan has not 
learned Chekhov's trick of creating drama 
by evading it, has not his ability to seem 
at once compassionate and inexorable. 

The play is also paced so slowly as to 
seem not leisurely but monotonous, And 
its texture turns curiously coarse at times, 
its curtains much too emphatic. Yancy 
Loper, the conquering parvenu, is con- 
ventionalized into an ardent suitor for 
Lucy’s hand; while the profoundly Chek- 
hovian ending, with the old servant 
thoughtlessly locked up in the deserted 
house, was dropped during the tryout be- 
cause audiences seemed “angered” by it. 

The truth is that Playwright Logan has 
infused a touch of Yancy Loper into 
Chekhov, and what is heard at the end is 
the sound of the ax hacking the heart out 
of The Cherry Orchard. Yet the real 
trouble with The Wisteria Trees is not 
that it falls short of Chekhov, but that on 
its own terms it is so frequently blurred 
and limp. 














JUST ONE GIRL... AND 
A DAVIDSON FOLDER 


Does the job that used to take 10 to 

20 girls... with overtime. The Davidson 
Office Folding Machine is completely 
automatic, motor driven, self-feeding. 
Costs less than you might think. Tests 
prove, in fact, that it pays for itself 

with as little as one day’s use a month. 
Speeds mailing. Folds statements, bul- 
letins, notices... everything that used 
to be a chore. Write. We'll see that 

you get the details. 


Davidson 
OM FOLOING 
MACHINES 
DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1022-40 West Adams St., Chicago 7, Ill. 

















",... going to attend 
our regional meeting in Baltimore. 
If you want to get in touch with 
me, of course I'll be at The Lord 
Baltimore Hotel.” 


I LEAP OVER 


CAPTIVATING ALL READERS 


never THE WALL 
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MEDICINE 


Quick Relief, Quick Relapse 


Outstanding among the substances 
which regulate body functions are hor- 
mones, and one of the most powerful of 
them is ACTH (adrenocorticotropic hor- 
mone). Secreted by the pituitary gland at 
the base of the brain, it directs a pair of 
glands above the kidneys in the production 
of about 30 other hormones. 

Virtually all that has been learned so 
far about ACTH’s awesome power to 
change the innermost workings of the 
body was published last week in a single 
volume, Clinical ACTH  (Blakiston; 
$6.50). Normally it would have taken 
years for 52 such reports to seep into 








Jay B. Leviton 


Joun Morte 
More questions than answers. 


scattered medical journals. Dr. John R. 
Mote, director of the Armour Laborato- 
ries, which produce most of the world’s 
pitifully small supply of ACTH, collected 
the papers, with 421 illustrations, so that 
researchers could have all the available 
data in one package. 

After tests on 53 normal people and 
560 patients suffering from 72 diseases 
and disorders, there was no doubt of 
ACTH’s dramatic powers. It can inter- 
rupt many diseases which have baffled 
doctors for centuries. But the way it 
works is no less baffling. Says Dr. Mote: 
his collection of data will raise many 
more questions than it answers. Its chief 
Significance lies not in promises of quick 
cures by ACTH itself, but in giving clues 
to how the body works in health and dis- 
ease, so that cures may eventually be 
found. 

It is not yet certain that ACTH will 
cure anything, but its temporary effects 
are noteworthy, Examples: 

@ In delirium tremens, ACTH begins to 
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Have REAL AIR CONDITIONING 
in your bedroom or office 
tomorrow! 


ELL the weatherman to bring on his 

heat waves. You won't mind a bit when 
you have one of these new Fedders Room 
Air Conditioners in your bedroom or office 
window. Fedders is real electrically refrig- 
erated air conditioning at a new low price 
you can easily afford, Sits on your window 
sill, plugs in like a radio. No ducts, no water 
connections, no building alterations needed. 
Cools and dechumidifies the air, filters out 
dirt, dust and pollen. Don’t wait for hot, 
sticky weather. See your Fedders dealer today. 
Or mail the coupon below for complete details, 
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f MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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| Unit Air Conditioner Divis 

1 Dept. TM-1, Buffalo 7, Ne 
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show results in three to ten hours. It is 
“easily the most effective treatment we 
have used,” reported Dr. James J. Smith 
of Manhattan's Bellevue Hospital. 

@ Allergic conditions are often “materi- 
ally relieved,” said Drs. Theron G. Ran- 
dolph and John P. Rollins of Northwest- 
ern University. In asthma, the relief is 
short-lived, but some hay fever (ragweed) 
| victims were sneeze-free for the season 
| after a few shots of ACTH. 

@ The “collagen diseases” (involving the 
connective tissues) are most responsive. 
Rheumatoid arthritis and rheumatic fever, 
which first put ACTH in the headlines 
(Time, May 2), are placed in this group 
by many authorities. Several others follow 
the same pattern of quick relief, quick 
relapse when treatment is stopped. 

@ Swollen lymph glands and nodes shrink 
visibly; even lymphatic leukemia (blood 
cancer) is slowed for a while.* 

Hardly less striking than the short- 
term benefits of ACTH are its side effects. 
Many patients develop a severe acne, 
mental symptoms, a moon-shaped, swollen 
face, “buffalo hump,” diabetes or hirsu- 
| tism, 7.é€., &@ Woman may grow a mustache 

and beard, but, along with other ill effects, 
they usually disappear after treatment 
is stopped. 

Because of ACTH’s power to turn cer- 
tain disease processes off & on at will, Dr. 
Mote believes that its discovery compares 
in importance with the identification of 
bacteria as causes of disease. After a cen- 
tury, the full bacteria story is not yet 

known. It may take as long to unravel 
| the mysteries of such hormones as ACTH. 





Rat Poison 

Besides being a man of varied talents 
ind striking personality, the late Robert 
T. Nelson was a great talker. Before his 
death in 1935, he awed his friends by 

| being able to discourse windily for hours 
on almost any subject. Among his accom- 
plishments was his “discovery,” around 
1918, of an “element” now called vrilium, 
to which he attributed prodigious curative 
powers. Nelson did not explain exactly 
what he thought vrilium was, but he did 
claim that it was “radioactive.” 

In the early ’20s, Nelson started pack- 
aging a pinch of vrilium inside an ordinary 
two-inch-long brass cylinder. Popularly 
called “The Magic Spike,” the cartridge 
was sold to people suffering from a variety 
of painful diseases. Nelson was always 
happy to explain how it worked: when the 
cylinder was attached to the lapel (or 
hung around the neck), there were “ema- 
nations” into the atmosphere for a dis- 
tance of 20 feet, discouraging all sorts of 
disease germs. Meanwhile, the vrilium was 
supposed to “emanate” inward, restoring 
the buyer’s sick body cells to normal. 

The Markup. So many ailing people 
in & around Chicago flocked to buy that 
in 1944 the Vrilium Products Co. was 





ACTH treatments of leukemic children 
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* Some 
have been misrepresented as cures 
leukemia must still be considered 
death; ACTH offers a short 
| for the few who can get it. 
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@ AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE @ 





9¢2 PAGE you need 


@ For protection pick PAGE. 
Our profusely illustrated booklet 
DH-1270—yours for the asking— 
gives you information on how to se- 
lect the right style of Page Chain 
Link Fence and Gates (F.H.A. Ap- 
proved) for your home. It tells about 
the choice of metals to give you the 
one you prefer. And also important, 
it gives you facts about the expert 
engineering and erecting service of 
your nearby Page Fence specialist. 
His is a local, responsible firm hav- 
ing lasting interest in every protec- 
tion job it does. Write for your book- 
let DH-1270. With it we will send 
you his name and address. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa, 


CHANGE TO 


MACMILLAN 


RING FREE 


OIL 


Guaranteed to increase 
your car's horsepower 
on an average of 8%— 


This will save you 2¢ a 
gallon on any brand of 
gasoline you use 


ASK YOUR INDEPENDENT DEALER 





GOING ABROAD? 
TIME’: AIR-SPEEDED 


INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 


are on sale at newsstands and through 
concierges in all principal cities of 
the world at the same time this 
edition is being read in the U. S. 


nd dhxoog, TIME 
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formed to manufacture and sell more 
Magic Spikes. Former Mayor Ed Kelly 
wore one to the 1948 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, and credited the heal- 
ing of a bone abscess to its power. Other 
wearers included Municipal Court Bailiff 
Al Horan and Illinois State Senator Wil- 
liam J. Connors. Exact sales figures on the 
Magic Spike are unknown. Osteopath 
Raymond Kistler of Wyandotte, Mich. 
admitted that he bought 150 at around 
$150 apiece, resold them at $300. 

Last week in Chicago federal district 
court, the U.S. Government was finally 
taking official, disapproving notice of the 
Magic Spike. Inventor Nelson's son, Rob- 
ert T. Nelson Jr., and his partner George 
C. Erickson were on trial, charged, under 
the Pure Food and Drug Act, with “false 





Internctional 
Rosert T. NELson Jr. 
For violets, vrilium, 


and misleading” claims about the gadget’s 
powers (maximum penalty: a year in 
jail, $1,000). 

The Lowdown. The prosecution called 
half a dozen disease-ridden Magic Spike 
buyers to the stand, all of whom testified 
that they had been relieved of nothing but 
their money. Dr. George L. Clark, head of 
the division of analytical chemistry at the 
University of Illinois, reported that the 
Magic Spikes he had tested contained no 
vrilium—whatever it might be—but mere- 
ly 1/2,000th of a cent’s worth of barium 
chloride, a cheap rat poison. Dr, Bernard 
Waldman, head of the nuclear physics 
laboratory at the University of Notre 
Dame, aimed a Geiger counter at six 
“radioactive” Magic Spikes in the court- 
room. The judge and jurors heard no 
telltale rat-tat-tat. 

Undaunted, the defense sent a parade 
of satisfied Magic Spike customers to the 
stand. One man testified that a Magic 
Spike had cured his dachshund, Hector, 
of paralysis of the hindquarters. He also 
declared: that until he bought the gadget 
in 1939, he himself had been short of 
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Know your Scotch 








After the newborn whisky is distilled, it is transferred to casks made from 
selected oak and placed in Teacher’s bonded warehouses. It takes years 
before perfection is reached. At Kennethmont—Teacher’s distillery—the 
malt whisky is matured slowly and in silence. Finally—it is blended with 
other similarly matured Scotch whiskies of a malt and grain character 
and is run into casks once again, where it is permitted to “marry.” 


y No. 12 in a series of informative advertisements. 
“ , ” 
Die He Flavour 


TEACHER'S 


HIGHLAND CREAM 





Lhe Scotch 


you know is 
always right 


Blended Scotch Whisky...86 Proof « Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
Sole Importers: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, New York « Importers since 1794 
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Omaha, Nebraska, has blended metropolitan hustle and sagacity with Western ease 
of living. It leads the world in butter production; ranks second among livestock and 
packing centers. From the hearts and purses of Omaha's citizenry came the first finan- 
cial support for “Boys Town,” its world famous city of little men. A new $10,000,000 
Veterans’ Hospital, an enlarged Mutual Benefit Building, a new Post Office and 
Federal Court Building will soon enhance a skyline made possible by 1,045 elevators 
— of which 678 are by Otis. 


ea 
SETTING THE PATTERN ang 4 


At Tulsa’s Municipal Airport, the 
traffic pattern will be supervised from 
atop an 8-story control tower that’s 
expected to set an architectural pattern. 
It'll house CAA offices and radio-radar 
equipment. An Otis elevator will | 
handle all “indoor flights.” 


& + AUTOTRONIC =10 


8 Otis AUTOTRONIC Elevators, with electronic 
group supervision, will replace 10 manually 
operated cars in the Hanna Building, Cleveland. 
They'll save the cost of 2 cars and reduce 
passenger waiting time throughout the entire 
business day. 





EVER SO GENTLY 


Otis hospital elevators have an almost 
human regard for a patient's comfort. Micro 
self-leveling at landings permits beds, 
stretchers and iron lungs to roll on 
smoothly. Silent rubber-tired roller 

guides, sound-isolated cars and rubber- 
tired door hangers obey the warning, 


“QUIET PLE’ 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 Lith Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
























| breath and unable to walk against the 


wind. After he got the spike, he said, he 
walked against the wind fine. Another 
witness testified that a Magic Spike not 
only cured his arthritis but also made his 
wife’s violets blossom three times better 
than normal. Another man simply told 
the jury that a Magic Spike had improved 
his wife’s disposition. 

When young Nelson took the stand, he 
seemed unimpressed by the fact that his 
Magic Spikes had got no response out of 
the Geiger counter. Said he blandly to 
the jurors: “I believe we have an unrec- 
ognized form of radioactivity.” 


One More Clue 


In the endless search for a criminal sub- 
stance which can be proved guilty of 
causing the explosive growth of cancer 
cells, suspicion has settled on an enzyme, 
hyaluronidase, already known to be a 





RosaLte REYNOLDS 
An enzyme was suspect. 


“spreading factor.” Last week a slim, 
blonde, 24-year-old graduate student at 
the University of Wyoming announced 
that she had picked up another jot of evi- 
dence against hyaluronidase: it is found 
in abnormally large amounts of sarcoma 
(cancer of the connective tissues) in mice 
—a disease much like human sarcoma, 

Mrs. Rosalie Reynolds did the work 
for her Master of Science degree. It was 
a hard job, because hyaluronidase is an 
elusive substance that has never been 
isolated in pure form. Mrs. Reynolds could 
find none in tissue taken from healthy 
mice. She induced cancer in 50 mice and 
produced uniformly heavy concentrations 
of the enzyme. The percentage was equal- 
ly high regardless of the cancer’s size or 
the substance used to produce it. 

Mrs. Reynolds’ evidence was not strong 
enough to convict hyaluronidase. But it 
was enough to touch off more inquiries in 
the century’s biggest piece of science de- 
tection, 
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Clear black-on-white copies guard against 
mis-read prices, schedules, specifications— 
often the very information that protects profit ; 
that prevents costly errors. With the new 
A. B. Dick mimeographs you can produce 
these black-on-white copies at speeds up to 
180 per minute. 

There is no faster, easier, lower-cost way 


to produce ten to thousands of black-on- 





white copies—and from first to last, all 
copies will be clear and readable. Moreover, 
mimeographed copies are permanent, non- 
fading copies. 

For more information about modern 
mimeographing call the A. B. Dick dis- 
tributor listed in your classified phone direc- 
tory. Or, write A. B. Dick Company, 5700 
Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Ill. 


Why mimeographing is BALANCED DUPLICATING. The mimeograph uses the 
stencil to produce clear, sharp copies of anything written, typed or drawn, This 


process successfully meets a// requirements of duplicating... the clear readability 


described above, plus speed, ease of operation, versatility and low over-all cost 


... Without sacrificing any one requirement for another. A, B. Dick mimeo- 


graph products are for use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products, 


—4 A'B DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 
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So fragile a thing as the life of a baby chick is safely shipped in a 
corrugated carton! The wall of the carton is a strip of corrugated paper 
board between two flat sheets. What holds it together and makes it so 
strong is a chemical, sodium silicate, once popularly called “water glass”. DIAMOND 
Diamonp ALKALI makes sodium silicate by fusion of sand and soda 
ash. Besides being the best adhesive for putting backbone into cartons, f 
this remarkably versatile chemical is used in large amounts in the manu- «f{ {i\)- 
facture of soaps, detergents, petroleum catalysts, textiles, wood veneer \ p 
and curing sprays for concrete. When just one chemical reaches CHEMICALS 
into so many fields of usefulness, it is easy to see why the chem- 
ical industry is actually basic to all industry. This accounts for the 
great stability of chemical companies and for their unlimited future. 





Chemicals youve by DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY;.. CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


SODA AGH + CAUSTIC SUDA + CHLOMWINE & DERIVATIVES © BICARBONATE OF SODA + SILICATES + CALCIUM COMPOUNDS ~ CHROME COMPOUNDS * ALKALI SPECIALTIES 








MUSIC 


Half-Century's Best? 


Music Pundit Sigmund Spaeth had 
toiled through statistics and produced for 
the New York Times Magazine a list of 
the half-century’s “most popular” songs. 
His list: Sweet Adeline (1903), School 
Days (1907), Shine On, Harvest Moon 
(1908), Let Me Call You Sweetheart 
(1910), Down by the Old Mill Stream 
(1910), J Want a Girl Just Like the Girl 
That Married Dear Old Dad (1911), St. 
Louis Blues (1914), Smiles (1917), Star- 
dust (1929), God Bless America (1939). 

When argumentative mail came in, 
Spaeth explained that “most popular” did 
not necessarily mean “the best.” Which 
were the best? He decided to meet that 
question head-on, too. This week he gave 
his own answer in the Times. Only two 
songs, Stardust and St. Louis Blues made 
both lists. The other eight “best”? accord- 
ing to Spaeth: Waiting for the Robert E. 
Lee (1912), Lasy (1924), The Man 1 
Love (1924), Chloe (1927), I'll See You 
Again (1929), All the Things You Are 
(1939), Jf I Loved You (1945), Were 
Thine That Special Face (1948). 


Sir John & the Maestro 


Giuseppe Verdi composed his most fet- 
tlesome opera, Falstaff, when he was near- 
ing 80. Last week, white-fringed little 
Arturo Toscanini, who learned how to 
play some of Verdi’s gperas from the 
famed composer himself some 60 years 
ago, proved he still had the pep at 83 
to conduct a fettlesome performance of 
Falstaff. 

He had given his opera of the year his 
usual patient and pernickety preparation, 
drilling his singers until they were ready 
to drop, illustrating passages by pushing 
his,hoarse old voice up into squeaky so- 
prano register and down into roaring bari- 
tone range as well. At drill’s end each day 
he dismissed a thoroughly exhausted cast 
—including Metropolitan Opera Baritones 
Giuseppe Valdengo (Falstaff) and Frank 
Guarrera (Ford), Contralto Cloe Elmo 
(Dame Quickly), Mezzo-Soprano Nan 
Merriman (Mistress Page) and Soprano 
Herva Nelli (Mistress Ford). But as they 
dragged themselves home, the inexhausti- 
ble maestro, 40 years the senior of the 
eldest of them, tramped out with a fresh 
and fearsome eye to rehearse his weekly 
NBC Symphony programs. 

When he finally got around to putting 
the orchestra through Falstaff early last 
week, he found the orchestral parts full of 
wrong notes. Stopping the music, he would 
summon flutists and violists to the podi- 
um, hold the offending scores up to his 
nose so he could read them, then mock 
the publisher (“Viva Ja casa Ricordi!”). 

He had some different notions about 
staging this time. In his Otello and Aida 
broadcasts of 1948 and 1949, the singers 
had been grouped in front of the orches- 
tra. Last week he mounted them on a 
platform stage behind the orchestra so 
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ell Ueheur Cuitomonrs” 


(Louisville Restaurant) 


Nobody hides this air conditioner. Proud owners agree that it is the most 
beautiful one in America. But they add quickly that it does an excep- 
tional air conditioning job, too! 


CONTROLLED COOLING—Avoids that 
cold, clammy feeling. Real comfort 
depends on a balance between tem- 
perature, humidity, ventilation and 
air motion. Only the Weathermaker 
offers Carrier Controlled Cooling plus 


the new Humitrol. 


WHISPER-QuleT — Carrier's exclusive 
QT Fan and Even-flo Diffuser dis- 
tribute air quietly and uniformly. 
Genuine Fiberglas insulates the 
whole cabinet. And the compressor 
is hermetically sealed. 


THRIFTY TO RUN — Improved design 
and exclusive Carrier features greatly 
step up efficiency and reduce elec- 
tric power and water consumption. 


EASY TO BUY—Call your Carrier 
dealer, listed in the Classified Tele- 
phone Directory. He'll be glad to give 
you the money-making Story without 
obligation. The down payment is low 
and monthly installments are easy. 
Many owners find the extra profits 
from the Weathermaker more than 
cover the installments. 


The beautiful new Weathermaker is built by the men who know 


air conditioning best. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


AIR CONDITIONING GED REFRIGERATION 
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MARTELL is 


Cognac Brandy 
at its best 
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‘Centuries of 
experience and 
tradition of 

the Martell family 
are behind this 
superb Cognac. 
Its finer bouquet 
is renowned 

the world over. 


+» better taste! 


The world ‘4 » 
fame of Mar- Y 
tell Cognac © 
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superiority in taste. 
It is a triumph of 
Cognac-making. 
Serve Martell— 


proudly. 
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they would have room to move around in 
their parts and thus, he hoped, gain great- 
er expressiveness. The stage had to be just 
the right height, too. After one rehearsal, 
son Walter Toscanini told Producer Don 
Gillis: ‘Father wants the stage maybe six 
inches higher.” Gillis began an impatient 
reply, finished it with a smile: “Tell father 


| he can—have what he wants, as usual.” 


At week’s end, when a jammed studio 
audience and NBC’s millions of radio 
listeners heard the first half of Falstaff, 
they found the result, as usual, more than 
worth all the fussing and finishing. They 
heard a Falstaff that was robustiously 
humorous without being rambunctious— 
all of it performed with the kind of bril- 
liance, clarity and pace that brought the 





TOSCANINI 
Father got what he wanted. 


studio audience bravoing to its feet with 
the crash of the final chord. 

This week, listeners will hear the con- 
cluding half. The following week, Arturo 
Toscanini will take his NBC Symphony 
Orchestra on its first coast-to-coast tour. 
In six weeks, traveling in a special twelve- 
car train, they will play in 20 U.S. cities. 
For his own part in the big tour, a grateful 
RCA is paying Conductor Toscanini one 
of the fattest fees in history: an estimat- 
ed $150,000, 


On to Scandinavia 

The Detroit Symphony is no longer 
making music; Board President Henry H. 
Reichhold folded the orchestra last year 
(Tre, Sept. 26). But last week Detroit 
had another orchestra that was making 
news as well as music. 

Detroit’s Scandinavian Symphony Or- 
chestra actually goes back some 20 years. 
Early in its history the late motor mag- 
nate William S. Knudsen, who liked to 
relax with his Scandinavian friends, gave 
them a bass viol. The orchestra had no 
musician to play it, but that was fixed in 
a hurry. Violinist Chris Marck was tapped 


Almost 


exorbitant 


But authentically FRENCH... 
Onion rings sauteed in real 
CREAMERY BUTTER... Swimming 
in rich BEEF STOCK... sharp- 
ened by rare old PARMESAN 
CHEESE ...simmered in SMALL 
BATCHES, Naturally it costs 
more... If grocer doesn’t stock, 
send his name with $1.35 

for 3 cans to Dept.T-5, 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 

Austin, Minn. 
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Mows Grass in Minutes 
to Save Hours of Work 









Geoda// is the Original 
4 Cycle Vertical Crankshaft 
Direct Drive Rotary Cutter 


This means fewer moving 
parts, longer life « Instant Pos- 
itive Starting e No Mixing of 
Gas and Oil e No objectionable 
Gas Fumes e Quieter operation 
NoBelts, Chains, Pulleys, Gears. 


These Features Exclusive with Goodall 


Many imitations * No 
successful duplications, 


For Free Folder and 
name of dealer, write 


Goodall Manufacturing Corp. 
Dept. T, Warrensburg, Missouri 
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because he had a car large enough to carry | 
a bass viol. 

The musicians, during the day teachers, 
carpenters, painters and salesmen, went 
on playing for their own pleasure at the 
Ionic Temple. Before long, so many peo- 
ple dropped in to listen that the players 
decided to start giving concerts. They 
gave them Scandinavian style. During 
intermissions the musicians would step 
down from the stage, mingle with the 
guests. After the concert, there would be 
coffee, cakes, sometimes a dance. Over 
the years the orchestra grew in size from 
36 to 75; when they got a regular con- 
ductor, Vienna-born Eduard Werner, they 
began to grow in proficiency. In recent 
years their weekly Sunday-night concerts 
in a 1,600-seat hall in Detroit’s Masonic 
Temple have been attended by enough 
people to pay costs and put $5,000 in 
the treasury. 

Last week Detroit’s Scandinavian Sym- 
phony musicians were up to really big 
doings. They moved into the Masonic 
Temple's 4.500-seat main auditorium, and | 
more than half the seats were filled. They 
also pulled in some new musicians to build 
the orchestra up to a big-sounding 94 
pieces. They bowed and blew their way 
through Howard Hanson’s Romantic Sym- 
phony No. 2, then wound things up with 
resounding performances of Grieg’s Piano 
Concerto in A Minor and Sibelius’ Fin- | 
landia. As usual, they mingled with the 
audience afterward, but this time they 
had something special to talk about. With 
the proceeds from their concert, 70 of 
them would climb aboard a Stratocruiser 
in two weeks, take off, kit & caboodle, for 
a two-month tour of Scandinavia. 

Twenty-nine concerts have already been 
booked in Sweden, Norway and Denmark. 
For one Copenhagen concert, they thought 
they had a guest conductor all lined up: 
amateur musician King Frederik IX of 
Denmark, who was quite interested in 
the whole idea. 


Career No. 2 


The singing teacher at Stockholm’s 
Royal Opera School had little fault to 
find with the little tenor’s singing; what 
annoyed her was the tenor’s persistent 
wooing of her pet pupil, pretty, blonde 
Soprano Anna-Lisa Berg. Marriage, she 
told them sternly, would be the end of 
Anna-Lisa’s promising operatic career. She 
was right. Young, golden-voiced Tenor 
Jussi Bjoerling and Anna-Lisa were mar- 
ried. And while Jussi sang his way to the 
Metropolitan and world fame, Anna-Lisa 
set-to work to raise their family, instead 
of her voice. 

That was 15 years ago. In the summer 
of 1948, the late Count Folke Bernadotte 
asked Jussi to sing at a Ped Cross benefit 
opera performance in Stockholm. He also | 
asked Anna-Lisa if she wouldn't like to | 
sing again. Anna-Lisa thought it over: 
their three children, Anders, 12, Lars-Olof, 
10, and Ann-Charlotte, 5, were all out of 
infancy; she decided to try to pick up her 
promise of a career. Jussi and Anna-Lisa | 
sang La Bohéme together at the benefit— 
so successfully that Stockholm’s Royal | 
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| SURE LIKE 
TO WORK AT MY 
NEW GF DESK 


ERTAINLY she likes to work 

at her new GF desk and so does 
every office employee who is for- 
tunate enough to have one. GF metal 
desks in their lustrous gray finish 
and anodized aluminum trim in- 
crease employee morale, improve 
efficiency, make a favorable impres- 
sion on your customers and last in- 
definitely. You might be surprised 
to learn how little GF desks cost in 
relation to the good they can do for 
you. They are truly a worthwhile 
dollars and “sense” investment as 


There is a complete line 


of GF metal furniture - 
desks, tab! 


ond 





it's modern... it’s metal 
eee tts America’s first 


choice...its a GF desk 


thousands of large and small com- 
panies have proven for themselves. 
Get the facts. Write for the folder 
—"“GF 1600 Line Desks” and the 
name of our nearest branch or dealer. 
The General Fireproofing Company, 


Dept. 41, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


=a 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Opera House engaged them for four more 
performances. 

Last week a Carnegie Hall audience 
heard Anna-Lisa and Jussi sing together 
for the first time. 

When Anna-Lisa, still slim and pretty 
at 38, sang her first aria, from Puccini's 
Gianni Schicci, her bright-colored soprano 
was tight and quivering with nerves. It 
loosened up in arias from Gounod’s Romeo 
and Juliet and Charpentier’s Louise. By 
the time she had sung duets from La 
Bohéme and Romeo with Jussi, she had 
proved she had something more than a 
talented amateur’s equipment, if some- 
thing less, after too many years away from 
public singing, than a professional way of 
using it. She would get a chance to correct 








Stops Rust From Perspiration! 
Pennsylvania Jeweler Praises 
Frigidaire Air Conditioner 
POTTSTOWN, PA.—“‘Air conditioning 


our store and watch repair room with 
Frigidaire Air Conditioning eliminated the 
greatest hazard in watch repairing —sweaty 
fingers,” says Albert E. Willauer, jeweler, 
of 217 High St. ‘Our customers are more 
comfortable and our clerks are not fatigued 
at the day’s end. Our sales, too, have shown 
a marked increase. 

“Our Frigidaire Dealer is Alfred H. Haas, 
Pottstewn, Pa. I consider his 28-year record 
for reliability a safeguard for my invest- 
ment.” 






When looking for star 
pencil performance, 
better go Hollywood. 
You'll find the same 
name all over the 
lot - Ticonderoga. 
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To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of Generat 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 
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Mother got another chance. 
| 4) £ fact that: Jussi’s manager had signed her to E 
likes the Wey Leadfasi tour the U.S. with Jussi next season. yes 
: ‘ . ‘ At the peak of his career at 39, jolly- yo 
gives its lines -@A5) ly jowled Tenor Bjoerling (pronounced Bee- Tired ? ; 
} ! : 


yorling) was one of the first singers to 
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7 e be engaged for next season at the Met- 4 
clearly, without a break. ropolitan Opera, his ninth season. Even | , 


: so, he is not his wife’s favorite tenor: 

And locked -tight in her catalogue of greatness, Jussi comes 
__— -I after 60-year-old Beniamino Gigli. Jussi, 

who has been called the “Swedish Ca- 
ruso”—inaccurately because his voice is 


eraser whisks away 
. , | colder and lighter in color—says, “That's 
mistakes 50 NO audi- all right, Gigli’s my favorite too.” He 


never heard Caruso. As a boy of nine he 

“| toured the U.S. in the “Bjoerling Male 

ence can catch them. Quartet” with his father and two broth- 

ers; while they were singing in Manhattan, 

the father bought four tickets to hear 

Caruso. The boys all went off to a Bill 
Hart Western movie instead. 

Jussi is looking forward to getting a few 
hints on histrionics before he sings on 
he Nation’s First opening night at the Met next November. | @@@ 

PENCIL His assignment : the title role in Verdi's 

Don Carlos, with Broadway Shakespear- 

ean Director Margaret Webster doing the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Dept. 6-14, Jersey City 3, N. J. directing and giving Jussi the hints. 
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MILESTONES 


Married. John (“Pick up the check”) 
Meyer, 43, Howard Hughes’s free-spend- 
ing wartime pressagent, whose Sybaritic 
expense account was the subject of a Sen- 
ate investigation into government con- 
tract-letting; and Patti Lydon, 24, Holly- 
wood brunette; both for the second time; 
in Las Vegas, Nev. 





Married. Dr. Ivan Lee Holt, 64, head 
of the Methodist Council of Bishops (he 
performed the marriage ceremony of the 
Alben. Barkleys ), onetime president of the 
Federal Council of Churches; and Mrs. 
Hugh A. Carithers, 56, a widow of Winder, 
Ga.; in Greenwich, Conn. Bishop Holt’s 
first wife died in 1948. 


Divorced. Milton Berle, 41, TV’s No, 1 
funnyman; by Joyce Mathews, 29, actress; 
after seven intermittent years (married in 
1941, divorced in 1947, remarried last 
June), one adopted daughter (Victoria, 
4); in the Virgin Islands. 


Died. Dr. Charles Richard Drew, 45, 
pioneer in the collection and use of blood 
plasma, chief surgeon for Washington's 
Freedman Hospital; in an automobile ac- 
cident; near Burlington, N.C. For super- 
vising New York’s blood donations to 
bombed Britain and directing the first 
Red Cross collection unit for the U.S. 
armed forces, he won the 1943 Spingarn 
Award “for the highest achievement by 
an American Negro.” 


Died. Kurt Weill, 50, German-born 
composer of topflight musicals (Lady in 
the Dark, One Touch of Venus), who 
collaborated with Playwright Maxwell An- 
derson on the current Broadway smash 
hit, Lost in the Stars; of heart trouble; 
in Manhattan, 


Died. Laurence Adolphe Steinhardt, 57, 
U.S. Ambassador to Canada, early New 
Deal diplomat who since 1937 had served 
as Ambassador to Peru, Soviet Russia, 
Turkey and Czechoslovakia; in the crash 
of a U.S. embassy plane; near Ottawa, 
Ont. (see THe HEMISPHERE). 


Died. Recep Peker, 62, “strong man” 
follower of Kemal Atatiirk in the 1923 
founding of the Turkish Republic, who as 
Turkish Premier in 1946 helped block the 
Russian bid for joint control of the Dar- 
danelles; in Istanbul. 


Died. Léon Blum, 77, three-time Pre- 
mier of France, longtime Socialist Party 
leader (1924-50), wartime prisoner in 
Buchenwald concentration camp; at his 
country home near Paris (see FOREIGN 
News). 


Died. Julia Arthur, 80, Canada-born 
Shakespearean actress of the 1890s, wid- 
ow of multimillionaire Yachtsman-Finan- 
cier Benjamin P. Cheney (Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railroad); in Boston. 
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STOP RUST 


uth RUST-OLEUM 


Every day rust eats away at your 
metal tanks, buildings, fences, 
stacks...everything metal inside 
and outside your plant. Yet, rust 
and costly rust depreciation can 
be stopped instantly . .. econom- 
ically . .. with RUST-OLEUM. 

Industry of all kinds...railroads, 
steamship lines, iron and steel 
companies, refineries, in fume- 
choked industrial and coastal areas 
have proved Rust-Oleum for more 
than 25 years. They know that 
Rust-Oleum stops and prevents 
rust! * 

Rust-Oleum can be applied with- 
out extensive preparation... even 
over surfaces that are already 
rusted. Rust-Oleum spreads evenly 
... free of brush marks. Its tough, 





If you have a rust problem, and would like a 
free survey and recommendations, send your 
name and address on your business stationery. 
A qualified factory representative will arrange 
this free service, which includes a trial size of 
Rust-Oleum for specific test purposes. There 
is no obligation on your part. Write today. 


pliable finish protects against 
every kind of weather, against 
fumes and heat... even against 
salt air and salt spray. 


Beauty and durability are com- 
bined in Rust-Oleum for it is avail- 
able in a large selection of colors 
... including aluminum and white. 


Don’t wait another day! Let 
Rust-Oleum give you safe, sure, 
economical protection against rust. 
Use it to protect all your metal 
surfaces. Specify it to your paint- 
ing contractor or architect. Indus- 
trial distributors in all principal 
cities of the United States and 
Canada stock Rust-Oleum to sup- 
ply your every need. See Sweets 
for complete catalog and nearest 


source of supply, or write us direct. 
*Names on request 





RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


2482 Oakton Street 


. Evanston, Illinois 
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We could have prevented this 


Just a simple typing error. . . but, into 
the wastebasket goes a sheet of your 
best stationery, three carbons and fifteen 
minutes of your secretary's time. 

One of the many advantages of the 
_Smith-Corona Office Typewriter is a fea- 
ture that prevents just such waste as this. 
We call it Error Control. 

Error Control saves time and money; 
and we can prove it to you in just a few 
short minutes. Why not phone Smith- 
Corona for a demonstration? 


SMITH-CORONA 


OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 






LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario: 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





STATE OF BUSINESS 
Up & Up 


The Federal Reserve Board last week 
estimated its index of industrial produc- 
tion for March at 183, its highest point 
in twelve months. 


Spring Push 

The step-up in production was no mere 
statistical abstraction. Businessmen had 
plenty of solid evidence last week of the 
upsurge in the economy in 1950's first 
quarter. Electric utilities, which provide a 
prime share of industry's power and thus 
serve as a general barometer of activity, 
did more business than ever. Their gross 
revenues for the first three months hit an 
estimated $1.1 billion, a new record, and 
6% above 1949. The big boom in housing 
showed no signs of slackening. In the first 
three months of the year, new construc- 
tion totaled $4.4 billion, 18% above the 
first quarter of 1949, and an alltime rec- 
ord for the period. 

Even a few prices (e.g., tires, cutting 
tools, men’s suits, grains) had begun a 
hesitant rise—partly because of increased 
demand, partly because of recent wage 
and pension boosts. But both business and 
labor had to think twice about any pre- 
cipitous price boosts; they had the exam- 
ple of the coal industry before them. After 
the wage increases last month, some high- 
cost mines closed, and 3,000 miners were 
laid off in Pennsylvania alone. But na- 
tionally, a brisk upswing in jobs more than 
made up for such local soft spots; in 
March, the Census Bureau reported, em- 
ployment jumped 598,000 to 57,551,000, 
trimming unemployment to 4,123,000. 

In its April letter, Manhattan’s Na- 
tional City Bank cheerily observed: “Any 
inference that overall consumer buying is 
lagging, or purchasing power diminishing, 
would be incorrect.” In fact, the bank 
thought the outlook for the coming 
months was “very satisfactory.” 


AGRICULTURE 


Onions Without Tears 


White-haired, keen-eyed Sam Kennedy, 
Towa’s biggest onion and potato grower, 
last week finished a distasteful task. Across 
a 4o-acre field on his farm near Clear 
Lake, Farmer Kennedy dumped 30 car- 
loads of red and yellow globe onions. He 
put them there to rot. Like many another 
grower, Kennedy had been caught when 
onion prices, unsupported by Government 
props, collapsed a fortnight ago. 

But Kennedy, who could have sold the 
onions for $90,000 six months ago, did not 
weep over his loss; nor did he yell for 
price support. He is opposed to price 
supports of any kind. With a self-reliance 
that would shock many a Farm Bloc Con- 
gressman, Republican Kennedy asked last 
week: “Why should any one group pay 
another group support prices or anything 
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else? It always makes me tired to hear of 
the Government doing this or that. The 
Government don’t have any money unless 
it takes it away from you or me first.” 

Kennedy had made a mistake in onions. 
Six months ago, when onions were bring- 
ing $5 per so-lb. bag wholesale in Chicago, 
he thought prices would go higher and 
held on to his crop. When prices began to 
tumble instead, Kennedy sold two-thirds 
of his onions, making just about enough 
to break even on the whole crop. A fort- 
night ago, when prices sank to under so¢ 
a bag (Time, April 3), less than it would 
cost him to ship them to market, Ken- 
nedy had no choice but to destroy the 


Don Ultang—Des Moines Register 
FARMER KENNEDY 
“Support prices ... are politics.” 





remainder of his crop. Said he: “You 
might just as well take it when you get 
in a jam like this.” 

Sam Kennedy, who also raised 6,500,- 
ooo pounds of potatoes last year, admit- 
ted that he had made money from the 
potato support program. But he did not 
like that program either. “A lot of these 
crops,” said he, “aren’t grown for the 
market at all, but just for the support 
price. I believe in a free economy, and 
political control is not a free economy at 
all. The present setup is a vote-catching 
proposition and nothing else. Support 
prices at 90% of parity are sure politics.” 

Farmer Kennedy has gone along with 
Iowa’s other potato farmers, who had 
voted to reduce their acreage and join 
1950’s support program. But this week he 
and his neighbors will meet again and he 
hoped they would reverse themselves and 
vote to stay out of the program. In any 
case he does not intend to reduce his 
acreage of unsupported onions, in spite 
of his loss. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Flex Your Muscles 

Every chance he gets, Secretary of 
Commerce Charles Sawyer tries to per- 
suade the Administration to take the heat 
off business. Last week, Charlie Sawyer 
told nearly 700 admen at White Sulphur 
Springs that they could help the cooling- 
off process. The way to do it, said the 
Secretary of Commerce, was for business 
to win back the political power which it 
has lost. 

“Not only the ownership but the power 
of business has been dissipated,” said 
Sawyer. “Both politically and economi- 
cally, but chiefly politically, its power 
has dwindled. Agriculture and labor exer- 
cise the great political power. Business 
should regain some of that lost influence 
so that business, as well as labor and 
agriculture, becomes a major concern of 
the Government and the public at large.” 

Business, said Sawyer, should do things 
for the benefit of the public—not just 
talk about them—and allay the “belief, 
in some cases justified, that every sugges- 
tion for improvement in the lives or well- 
being of our people has met the instant 
and vigorous opposition of business.” It 
should explain the “relationship of cap- 
italism” to daily life. The American busi- 
ness system “is inseparable from the tex- 
ture and pattern of our civilization,” 
said he. In selling itself, business must 
convince the millions of employees that 
“business is on their side.” 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Needed: An Open Door 


In the 15 months since it was first blue- 
printed, President Truman’s Point Four 
program for developing backward nations 
has yet to get off the drawing boards. 
Last week, after a noisy debate, the House 
of Representatives finally voted $25 mil- 
lion as a start toward getting it under 
way (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS). 

U.S. businessmen were not impressed. 
While the Administration dawdled and 
Congress argued, businessmen had boldly 
gone ahead with their own private Point 
Four plans. Despite currency and trade re- 
strictions, shaky governments and threats 
to nationalize industry, U.S. businessmen 
had been willing to take chances. 

Last week, for example, the first of five 
projects to help modernize Persia under a 
seven-year plan got under way. The first 
project, costing $6,000,000, was started by 
Manhattan’s Kennedy-Van Saun Manu- 
facturing & Engineering Corp. with the 
shipment of equipment for a 200-ton-a- 
day cement plant at Shiraz. Around the 
plant will be built a model city, complete 
with hospitals, electric lights, etc. : 

Frozen Food & Iron. All over the 
globe, U.S. businessmen were at work, In 
Australia, Pepsi-Cola Co. was spending 
$1,200,000 to buy and renovate two fac- 
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In 1949, as in previous years, Southern 
Natural Gas Company continued to grow 
with the territory it serves. The Company’s 
property, volume of gas sales and operat- 
ing revenues all increased substantially, 
and net income kept pace with the larger 


capitalization resulting from the offering 


THE YEAR IN BRIEF 


(COMPANY ONLY) 

1949 
Plant and Property (original cost) $76,733,265 
23,186,808 
4,472,673 


Gross Revenues . . « - 
NetIncome. . . . ° 
Book Value per Share . ° 
Net Income per Share . ° 
Shares Outstanding. . ° 
Cash Dividends Paid . 
Dividends Paid per Share . 


$21.21 

$ 2.88 
1,555,459 
$2,967,358 

$ 2.00 
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and sale of additional common shares to 
its stockholders. 

The Company’s service area has become 
one of the most important industrial sec- 
tions of the country, and the need for 
additional natural gas facilities is clear. In 
order to serve increasing needs of its 
territory, the Company is now requesting 
authorization of the Federal Power Com- 
mission for a further substantial increase 
in the capacity of its system. 

Copies of the Annual Report, which con- 
tains facts and figures telling the story of 
Southern Natural Gas from 1936 to date, 


will be sent to interested parties on request. 


(CONSOLIDATED) 
1949 1948 
$108,554,885 $101,428,478 
32,164,809 26,953,217 
5,083,312 4,436,836 
$23.91 $21.51 
$ 3.27 $ 3.15 


1948 

$72,133,336 
18,474,747 
4,002,599 

$19.93 

$ 2.84 
1,409,212 
$2,466,028 

$1.75 





SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


WATTS BUILDING, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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72 Gamefish and 
How To Catch Them 


Sports editors and 
fishermen say the 
two new 1950 Heddon 
Tackle Catalogs are 
the finest they have 
ever seen. Both the 
32 pg. Regular and 
84 pg. Deluxe Cata- 
log show all the 
famous Heddon Rods 
Reels and Baits in full 
color. In addition, the 
Deluxe Catalog has 
many new fishing tips, 
72 authentic drawings 
of popular gamefish, 
their proper names, 
record catch, feeding habits and how to 
catch them. It will settle many discussions. 
Write for free Regular Catalog or send 25< 
in coin for Deluxe Catalog. You will prize it. 


James Heddon's Sons, 3004 W St., Dowagiac, Mich, 


CATALOG 
Incledng 

POPULAR SPORTFISH 
& How to Catch Them 


Pgs. 


84 Pages 


















tories, and Borden Co. was planning a 
new milk-processing plant. In Canada, 
Cleveland’s M. A. Hanna Co. was devel- 
oping the rich iron-ore deposits in the 
Ungava area of Northern Quebec and 
Labrador, a project that may cost $200 
million. Automaker Henry J. Kaiser had 
landed a $2,500,000 contract with Israel 
to build an auto assembly plant in Haifa. 

In Latin America, considered an “un- 
developed” area by Point Four planners, 
some of the biggest U.S. companies were 
hard at work. In Venezuela, U.S. Steel 
Corp. had discovered ore deposits of high- 
er iron content than Mesabi’s; it planned 
to spend at least $200 million mining the 
ore and shipping it to its U.S. plants. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. was also at work 
in Venezuela. By spending some $50 mil- 
lion on its El Pao open-pit mine, which 
has reserves of at least 60 million tons, 
Bethlehem hoped to be ready in late 1951 
to ship out about 2,400,000 tons a year. 

Across the South Atlantic, Republic 
Steel Corp. was working a concession in 
the rich mountain area of Liberia, Within 
two years it hoped to be shipping 1,000,- 
ooo tons of iron ore a year from Monrovia 
to steel mills in the U.S. 

The Rockefeller brothers had poured 
more than $7,000,000 into their Interna- 
tional Basic Economy Corp., and had 
started new Latin American businesses in 
partnership with local capital. Another 
$5,000,000 had gone into such enterprises 
as Filatures & Tissages Africains, to make 
textiles in the Belgian Congo for the local 
market. Sears, Roebuck, which had spent 
$20 million on new stores in Mexico, Bra- 
zil and other countries, last week opened 
a $2,000,000 store in Caracas. 

The biggest single investor of all was 
the oil industry. It had spent some $450 
million in the last year developing the 
Middle East and other areas. Standard 
Oil Co. (N.J.) alone had invested $r bil- 
lion in foreign areas since war's end, 
planned to spend more millions this year. 

Trickle & Flood. Nevertheless, the 
flow of U.S. investment abroad was not as 
great as U.S. businessmen think it should 
and could be. Since war’s end, U.S. capi- 
tal has been invested overseas at the rate 
of $600 million a year v. a post-World 
War I rate of $1 billion a year. “It will be 
difficult to enlarge American capital ex- 
ports,” said Allan Sproul, president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
“while the rewards to capital are still sub- 
stantial at home.” In 1948, U.S. investors 
abroad earned $1,560,000,000 on $10 bil- 
lion of capital, a return of 15.6% before 
conversion to dollars. The estimated aver- 
age domestic return on capital was 13.8%. 
Thus, a businessman could earn almost 
the same amount of money by staying at 
home, without taking any of the manifold 
risks in foreign investments. 

Some Point Four planners in Washing- 
ton thought that reluctance to invest 
abroad could be overcome by guarantees 
from the U.S. Government to reimburse 
U.S. investors for losses overseas. But 
many businessmen took a harder-headed 
view. Said Chairman Philip D. Reed of 
General Electric, which has invested $85 
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million abroad since war’s end: “What is 
needed is a real desire on the part of 
foreign countries for American private 
capital and know-how to come to their 
countries.” 

In short, it was up to foreign nations— 
and not the U.S.—to open the door to 
U.S. businessmen and guarantee them a 
square deal. If the door was open and the 
deal looked good, U.S. business was show- 
ing that it needed no other incentive to 
move right in. 


RAILROADS 


Rolling Rents 

Champ Carry, the hefty (6 ft., 220 Ibs.) 
president of Pullman, Inc. took an ago- 
nized look at his freight-car orders one 
day last fall. The big postwar backlog of 
freight-car orders had nearly disappeared, 
and Pullman’s three freight-car plants 





PULLMAN’s CARRY 
An Equitable plan for antiques. 


had all but shut down. Yet Carry knew 
that U.S. railroads needed freight cars; 
more than half of the 1,762,239 cars in 
the U.S. are rattling antiques more than 
20 years old. There was plenty of business 
if Carry could find*someone with the 
money to finance car buying for the cash- 
short railroads. 

Carry found his man in white-thatched, 
pink-cheeked Thomas I. Parkinson, presi- 
dent of the $5.3 billion Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. Last week Parkinson 
announced a smart new solution to the 
problem. Equitable will buy cars from 
Pullman and other manufacturers (in pay- 
ments spread over five years), and lease 
them to railroads on 15-year contracts. 
Gossip among railroad men was that the 
rent will be less than the $1.75 a day 
which roads now charge when they swap 
each other’s equipment. When the con- 
tracts expire, the roads may return the 
cars to Equitable, or rent them for an- 
other ten years at 20¢ a day. “We think,” 
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My hobby is 
ham radio, I'm 

a ham radio operator and one night I contacted 
a fellow ham way up in New England. 

“How are things up there?” I asked. 

“Humming,” he answered. 

“Yeah,” I cracked — “sleeping 
like a top, you mean?” 

“Not on your tintype,” he 
flashed back. “‘We're busier 
than we've ever been.” 

“Doing what?” 

“Making radios, for one 
thing—and tubes, and batteries, 





and a couple of thousand other things. New 
England research labs are helping the U.S. to 
-keep ahead of the world in all kinds of ways. 
Where have you been all your life, 
that you don’t know anything 
about New England? You'd 
better come up here and take 

a look for yourself.” 
Well—one conversation led 


go up to New England. Just 
came back, in fact. I happen 
’ to own a radio parts factory, 

and we're opening a branch next 
month — in New England. 

My ham radio friend is going to run it. 
Clever people, these New Englanders, Mighty 
sound, too. 





NEW ENGLAND 
IS THE 
PLACE TO LIVE 
AND WORK! 


NEW ENGLAND'S 
LARGEST 
ELECTRIC 
SYSTEM 


GTC SOY 
Wed Giller firing 


and airplane engines, and cement and warships, 


to another and eventually I did | 





JET-PROPELLED SECRET 






os Angeles Exominer—International 


This straddle-legged contraption is a military secret, of sorts. It is Howard 
Hughes’s experimental model of a giant, jet-powered helicopter which Hughes 
fondly hopes will be able to carry Army tanks. Although the model is on the 
Air Force's “classified,” i.e., secret, list, Los Angeles reporters got wind of 
it and began to nose around the Hughes plant. Last week, a Hughes plant 
worker obligingly tipped off the newspapers that the model would be wheeled 
out of the plant for a test where photographers could see it. When they sneaked 
pictures and newspapers printed them, officials of the Air Force did not com- 
plain. It did not think much of a secret had been given away. The Air Force is 
not saying that the helicopter will fly or whether this model is even supposed to. 


said Carry, “that the railroads will see 
that it will cost less to rent modern cars 
than to repair and maintain aged ones.” 
At week’s end Champ Carry, who calls 
most rail presidents by their first names, 
was ready to sign up his first major rail- 
road under Equitable’s plan. 


ACCOUNTING 


Penny Foolish 

Pittsburgh’s Dravo Corp., which builds 
bridge foundations, dams and power 
plants, has long thought it a waste of time 
to balance its books down to the last 
penny. It thought that such meticulous 
accounting, when it involved estimates on 
large projects, was not accurate anyway. 
Five months ago, Dravo’s bookkeepers 
were told to lop off all pennies in most of 
their accounts, and round their figures out 
to the nearest dollar. Last week Dravo 
reported the results: a 40% saving in 
accounting costs; a 9% reduction in the 
clerical force. 


MANAGEMENT 
The Best Is Cheapest 


Are successful, high-paid executives too 
highly paid? No, says Wall Streeter Gerald 
M. Loeb, a partner in E. F. Hutton & Co. 

“No price,” wrote Loeb in the current 
issue of the monthly Jnvestor, “was too 
high to have paid Walter P. Chrysler to 
go to work for the obscure and failing 
Maxwell-Chalmers Corp. and build it up 
into one of the big three motormakers. 
No low figure, paid the managements of 
the smaller independents that at the same 
time fell by the wayside, could possibly 
have been a bargain.” 





The best management is generally the 
cheapest in the end, wrote Loeb: “The 
total of top management salaries is at 
worst a very small percentage of net in- 
come; but the mistakes of corporate offi- 
cers hired purely on a low-price basis can 
be a very high percentage of net income, 
or even eliminate any net income at all.” 


PRICES 


Showdown 


Three weeks ago Manhattan’s R. H. 
Macy & Co., a longtime foe of so-called 
Fair Trade, cut prices on electric appli- 
ances below the minimum set by manufac- 
turers. Last week the General Electric Co. 
struck back, asked the New York County 
Supreme Court for an injunction to force 
Macy’s to sell at fair-trade minimums. 

G.E. also filed seven more suits on simi- 
lar grounds against a group of New York 
City discount houses. It was their reduc- 
tions which had given Macy’s an excuse to 
cut its own prices and thus force manu- 


* facturers to enforce fair trade minimums 


or drop them. Sunbeam Corp. and Corning 
Glass Co. also filed suits against the dis- 
count houses. At week’s end, Macy’s and 
the discount houses went right on price 
cutting, prepared for the court showdown. 


SECURITIES 
Problem Children? 


Open-end investment trusts are the 
wonder children of the securities industry. 
In ten years, their assets have jumped 
from less than $500 million to almost $2 
billion. But as the children grew, the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission thought 
that some of them had picked up bad 
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habits. Three months ago, SEC got to- 
gether with leaders in the investment 
company field, for a heart-to-heart talk 
about the selling methods of some of the 
funds’ underwriters and dealers. Some of 
them, complained SEC, were advertising 
their shares as “guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment,” “like a bank deposit,” or “bet- 
ter than savings bonds.” Some dealers, 
said SEC, were switching customers from 
fund to fund presumably for the sake of 
the high sales commissions, 

The industry leaders decided that a 
program of self-regulation was needed, 
formed a subcommittee of the National 
Association of Securities Dealers to do the 
job. Last week, the N.A.S.D. started work 
on a mutual fund policing code, backed 
up with the power to levy fines and to sus- 
pend or revoke N.A.S.D. membership. 


ADVERTISING 
A Man of Distinction 


To prohibitionists, Calvert Distillers 
Corp.’s men of distinction look more like 
limbs of Satan. The drys, who are trying 
to persuade Congress to ban liquor adver- 
tising in interstate publications, broad- 
casts, etc., argue that the “distinction” 
ads are bad for young Americans; they are 
apt to persuade youngsters that the way 
to achieve success is to have a Lord Cal- 
vert highball within easy reach. 

Last week, Calvert President William 
Wendell Wachtel, suave enough to pose 
for one of his own ads, uncorked a re- 
buttal in The Advertiser and in a letter to 
the Washington Post. The men of distinc- 
tion, said he, “are temperate and God- 
fearing . . . gentlemen [who] prefer to 
drink in their own homes with their fam- 
ilies about them and in the presence of 
their children. Would the drys want all 
advertisers to urge the misuse or abuse of 
products? In that case, automobile man- 
ufacturers should advertise a brand-new 





CaLverT’s WACHTEL 
He uncorked a rebuttal. 
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...Using Heavier, Longer Staples, Cuts Costs on 
Hundreds of Building, Shipping, and Assembly Jobs 


“Four times as fast as hammer and nails 
on many nailing jobs,” report users of this 
powerful, scientifically balanced Bostitch 
H4 Stapling Hammer. “Makes staples do 
things they could never do before,” says 
another. Other advantages win enthusi- 
astic comment. One-hand operation leaves 
other hand free for speedier placing of 
material. Each blow drives 34" staples all 





TOP-SEALING SHIPPING CARTONS with 
Bostitch Autoclench stapling machine. If clinches 
staples on the inside entirely from the outside. Cuts 
sealing time and costs as much os one-half and 
protects against damage and pilferage. 


the way home, spreading legs deep inside 
work for great holding’ power. Longer reach 
saves wasted motions. Eliminates fumbling 
for nails or holding them in mouth. And 
remember, the Bostitch H4 Stapling Ham- 
mer is just one of 800 Bostitch machines 
that prove: “Bostitch fastens it better and 
faster with wire.” Investigate the Bostitch 


fastening method. Use the handy coupon. 
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a “4 ~ 
90% SAVINGS IN TIME AND LABOR assem- 
bling silk rosette “prize ribbons”, reports a prom- 
inent badge manufacturer. He now uses a Bostitch 
motorized stapling machine instead of hand-sewing 
++. and gets a better-looking product, too. 


WANT TO CUT YOUR FASTENING COSTS, TOO? Maybe you'll find that your fastening 
problem has been already solved by one or more of the 800 Bostitch machines developed 
over the past 50 years. 275 field men located in 112 key cities in the U. S. and 11 key cities 
in Canada make it easy for you to find out. In the meanwhile, fill in and mail this coupon 
today...and get information about specific Bostitch machines. 


My present fastening method utilizes: 


your free “Time and Money Saving” book, 
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THE PAPER THAT 


SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


Crisp, genuinely watermarked 
Atlantic Bond is a paper that invites 
attention...adds a plus to your busi- 
ness letters and forms. It puts life in 
your messages... always takes and 
leaves a good impression. Its quality 
speaks for itself. Available in White, 
Cream, or any of 12 attractive colors. 
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car in a smashup wrapped around a tree; 
sun lamp producers should advertise a 
blistered well-done purchaser of the lamp; 
sugar refiners could illustrate how to get 
diabetes in ten easy lessons, and commer- 
cial airlines might use singing commercials 
like this: 


“Excello Airlines hits the grass 

Our wings are made of paper and glass 

We can get there fast as grease 

But who knows whether you'll be in 
one piece?” 


RETAIL TRADE 


Young Man of Promise 

When curly-haired Edward W. Carter 
took over as executive vice president of 
Los Angeles’ Broadway Department Store, 
Inc. in 1946, he vowed to double the com- 
pany’s $31.8 million business within three 
years. After four years with Broadway, 





Epwarp CARTER 
Broadway goes north, 


38-year-old Ed Carter, now president 
hasn't quite reached his goal. Sales in 1949 
were $50.6 million. But last week he kept 
his word in a different way. 

Broadway arranged to buy northern 
California’s Hale Bros. Stores, Inc., there- 
by forming a 15-store chain with combined 
sales of $88 million, the second biggest 
west of the Mississippi. (The first: Los 
Angeles’ Bullock's, Inc.) The deal involves 
no cash: for $4.8 million of its own stock 
Broadway will acquire control of eleven 
stores with a book value of $12 million, in 
San Francisco and four other California 
cities. 

By this move Ed Carter hopes to step 
out ahead of other West Coast retailers. 
Though Broadway’s gross was down 5.6% 
in 1949, its net of $1,243,202 was up 7.3%. 
Ed Carter hopes to move them both up 
this year. His next objective: to pass Bul- 
lock’s, which rang up $106 million in 
sales last year. 
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RELIGION 


Easter 


This week, Christians come again to 
their church’s greatest day of the year. In 
almost all languages men will celebrate 
the risen Lord with hymns and words of 
praise. The rituals of Easter are familiar 
and old, but something of the wonder and 
astonishment of that first Easter morning 
will be felt again. 





And when the sabbath was past, Mary 
Magdalene, and Mary the mother of 
James, and Salome, had bought sweet 
spices, that they might come and anoint 
him. And very early in the morning the 
first day of the week, they came unto the 
sepulchre at the rising of the sun. And 
they said among themselves, Who shall 
roll us away the stone from the door of 
the sepulchre? And when they looked, 
they saw that the stone was rolled away: 
for it was very great. 

And entering into the sepulchre, they 
saw a young man sitting on the right 
side, clothed in a long white garment; 
and they were affrighted. And he saith 
unto them, Be not affrighted: Ye seek 
ges of Nazareth, which was crucified: 

e is risen; he is not here: behold 
the place where they laid him. But go 
your way, tell his disciples and Peter 
that he goeth before you into Gali- 
lee: there shall ye see him, as he said 
unto you. 


God's Tenth 


And all the tithe of the land, whether of 
the seed of the land or of the fruit of the 
tree, is the Lord’s: it is holy unto the Lord, 

—Leviticus 27:30 


The Rev. Park T. Rushford was not 
pleased with his new charge, the Waldron 
Baptist Church, even though it was set in 
the midst of some of the best farm land in 
Indiana's fertile Shelby County, about 35 
miles southeast of Indianapolis. The build- 
ing was old and dilapidated when Rush- 
ford moved there in 1945, and the con- 
gregation was slipping away. The $15,000 
that had been raised for a new building 
was nowhere near enough. 

Young Pastor Rushford put his hope in 
the old practice of tithing, with which the 
Northern Baptist Convention has recent- 
ly had much success. He began by setting 
his farmer congregation an example. 
Out of his own salary of $2,000 a year, he 
returned $200 to the church. Over & over 
again in his sermons he reminded his flock 
that tithing was the Christian standard. 
“We are what we are because God created 
us,” he said, “and for our love for the 
Lord, tithing should only be the minimum 
of what you do.” 

Farmer Ralph Waldo Moore pondered 
these words for the best part of two years, 
as he mended his fences, planted and 
reaped his crops. Then one day he walked 
into the Waldron State Bank and handed 
over to Cashier Virgil Roberts a check 
for $580. “This is for the church, Vir- 
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gil,” he said. “I want to start tithing.” 
The ball had been set rolling. Farm 
prices were riding high, and other farmers 
began to tithe. This week Pastor Rush- 
ford preached his first sermon in a bright 
new church, complete with a modern 
kitchen, social room, children’s depart- 
ment, and a 60-ft. spire. The church cost 
$100,000; of this, $60,000 is already in 
the bank, and the remaining $40,000 is 
scheduled to be paid off within five years. 
The building of the new church has 
been a shot in the arm for the congrega- 
tion: the past year has shown a 100% in- 
crease in attendance of young adults, and 
church attendance has increased 25%. Be- 
sides their tithes and contributions, Shelby 
County farmers cooperatively grew $1,100 
worth of soybeans for the church last year 
on a 42-acre plot of rented land. 
Looking out over his 332 acres of pros- 
perous farm land last week, 54-year-old | 








Pastor RusHFoRD & FARMER Moore 
“The church is our only hope.” 





Ralph Moore tried to explain how he felt 
about tithing. “I studied it out and figured 
I couldn’t do anything more important 
. . . I began to realize that the church is 
our only hope. I got to thinking that if 
all the nations had a little more Christian- 
ity, we might be able to avoid World War 
III. I got to thinking that if all members 
tithed, there wouldn’t be any more finan- 
cial difficulties in our churches. Then our 
churches would become strong, and a 
strong church would be our future. I got 
to thinking that if we didn’t have a future, 
what a terrible thing it would be. 

“So I decided that I should give a 
tenth of my earnings.” 


; Sheep Astray 

Hard at work in Washington, D.C. this 
|| week, a group of Protestant and Catholic 
clergy and laymen, calling themselves the 
Committee for the Three Hours’ Observ- 
ance of Good Friday in the Nation’s Cap- 
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workers time off for Good Friday worship, 
and remind everybody that Good Friday 
is not the time for Easter shopping. From 
a vacationing Baptist the committee got 
a helpful boost. “The Day of Tragedy 
commemorated on Goad Friday,” wrote 
President Truman, “became for all man- 
kind the day of promise, for out of the 
mystery of Christ’s suffering and death 
on the Cross came new hope for all men 
... the fulfillment of Isaiah’s words: 
‘All we like sheep have gone astray; we 
have turned every one his own way; and 
the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of 
us all.’” 


Consensus 

Is U.S. Protestantism being dominated 
and led around by leftists and fellow 
travelers? Such charges have recently been 
made, notably by Roosevelt-hating pam- 
phleteer John T. Flynn, whose book, The 
Road Ahead, brought the Federal Council 
of Churches out fighting with a special 
pamphlet to refute its numerous mis~- 
statements. Last week, in his biweckly 
journal, Christianity and Crisis, anti- 
Communist Theologian Reinhold Niebuhr 
swunr some haymakers at right-wing crit- 
ics 01 Protestant social thinking. 


Niebuhr notes that the Detroit Con- 


ference «n the Church & Economic Life 
(Time, Feb. 27), which came out in favor 
of a middle way between socialism and 
laissez-faire capitalism, confirmed a con- 
sensus already established by Protestant- 
ism in its conferences at Stockholm 
(1922), Oxford (1937) and Amsterdam 
(1948). “This consensus of Protestant 
thought is the more remarkable,” writes 
Niebuhr, “in that it closely approaches 
the main emphases in the social teachings 
of the Catholic encyclicals since Rerum 
Novarum [1891]. Whatever may be the 
differences in Catholic and Protestant so- 
cial policy . . . the similarities are more 
striking than the differences ... 

“This does not mean that either Cath- 
olic or Protestant theory is committed to 
socialism. It certainly does mean that it 
rejects the theory that every form of so- 
cialism is but a halfway house to Commu- 
nism, and that every form of social con- 
trol upon economic process is inherently 
wrong.” 

Protestants, says Niebuhr, should be- 
ware of denying authority to such a con- 
sensus of church thinking. “Protestantism 
is inclined to vaunt itself because of its 
liberty, as distinguished from Rome's au- 
thoritarianism. We fear that Roman Ca- 
tholicism deifies the church. [But] does 
not Protestantism deify the individual 
conscience to an extent which gives men a 
sense of security about the ‘dictates’ of 
their conscience and no sense of repent- 
ance about the mixture of interest and 
self-seeking in the ideals of conscience? 

“Some of the reactions to the Flynn 
criticisms of the church might well prompt 
us as Protestants to be less concerned with 
the characteristic weaknesses of Rome, 
and a little more anxious about the vast 
morasses of sentimentality and human 
pride in which parts of the Protestant 
Church are sinking.” 
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NIBROC TOWELS 
BUILD GOOD WILL 


A clean towel every time... a personal towel, 
that no one else has ever used, means a lot 
to a girl...in fact, to any employee. “Little 
things” can build or destroy morale. 


That’s why it’s good business to give your 
employees Nibroc Towels. These sanitary, 
single service aagl towels, in spic and span 
cabinets, tell them more eloquently than 
words—you do consider their welfare. 


Extra-soft and absorbent for extra-fast dry- 

ing...do not come apart when wet, Nibroc 
Towels are the modern, economical way to insure a washroom 
towel service everyone likes. 


Get Nibroc Towels today from any authorized distributor listed 
in your Classified Directory, and look for this reaction from 
your employees... 








NIBROC TOWELS 


BROWN COMPANY [527 Sales Offices: 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 18 


Foremost Producers of Purified Cellulose 16 Mills: Berlin, New Hampshire | 
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PRE-TESTING Nekoosa Bond for “‘ream i | N E M A 


weight’’ is one of many tests to make 
sure that weight and thickness are 


always uniform. Box Office 


The U.S. paying customers’ favorite 
movies in March, as gauged by box-office 
returns and recorded this week in a Vari- 
ety poll: 

1) Francis (Universal-International ) 

2) Cinderella (Walt Disney; RKO 
Radio) 

3) Young Man with a Horn (Warner) 

4) Nancy Goes to Rio (M-G-M) 

5) Key to the City (M-G-M) 


Onward & Upward 


In Chicago last week, a neighborhood 
cinemansion called the 400 Theater took 
ads announcing a new policy with revo- 
lutionary implications: “Exclusive Show- 
ings of Finer Films with a Special Appeal 
to the Discriminating (N.P.).” A footnote 
explained the initials: “No Popcorn.” 

But showmanship in the old tradition 
was also making headway. With the drive- 

| in theater season about to begin, the Hill- 
top Drive-In near Perryville, Mo. planned 
to lure the customers by installing the 
added attraction of two monkeys in a 
cage. In Champaign, IIl., the Twin City 
Drive-In prepared to put in another piece 
of bait: a 300-lb. bear. 


The New Pictures 

Cheaper by the Dozen (20th Century- 
Fox) is a movie version of the bestselling 
based-on-fact book about life with a fa- 
ther of twelve in the 1920s. A plotless 
string of mild, rambling anecdotes, with 
Clifton (“Belvedere”) Webb miscast in 


"y, i it the central role, it is not much more fun 
ou see: costs no more to agus 


— than leafing through somebody else’s fam- 
























ily album. 


° 
have our letterheads printed Under the benevolent tyranny of Fa- 
ther Frank Gilbreth, an efficiency expert, 
- ” the brood motors from Providence, R.I. 
on (Pe (04t0k NEKOOSA BOND” _ 00! 22 om frovidene, 


swarms into school, undergoes a whoop- 
ing-cough epidemic, a mass tonsillectomy, 


a visit from a lady apostle of birth control. 
| The oldest daughter (Jeanne Crain) wages 


@ Next time you order business stationery, ask your printer or 
lithographer to use pre-tested Nekoosa Bond. You'll find that 
Nekoosa Bond costs no more than ordinary papers—even though 


it is outstanding in strength, “feel” and appearance. Pre-tested a long uphill fight on father’s prejudices 
Nekoosa Bond is available in white-as-snow White for your letter- against hair-bobbing, lipstick and dates 
heads—and in eleven other attractive colors for your business forms: with boys. Mother, torpidly played by 


Myrna Loy, takes a back seat but comes 
into her own when father dies. 

@ iT PAYS TO PLAN WITH YOUR PRINTER ®@ | The film’s failure stems mainly from a 
futile attempt to blend Actor Webb's 
amusingly smug, know-it-all characteriza- 
tion of Mr. Belvedere into a story in- 
tended to stir up some emotional warmth. 
The result is seldom comic and never 
moving; it leaves Webb without much 
material worthy of a Belvedere and the 
movie’s would-be warmth without the 
kind of character that might ignite it. 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wisconsin. 


ee 


The Winslow Boy (London Films; 
Eagle Lion). Between 1908 and 1910, 
England was deeply stirred by a struggle 
between a teen-aged schoolboy and a 
hidebound bureaucratic government. At 
Look for this watermark—your 13, George Archer-Shee had been expelled 
assurance of pre-tested quality | without trial from the Royal Naval 
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National Drawn Works, East Liverpool, Ohio 
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Spaulding Works, Harrison, N. J. . Midland Works, Midland, Pa. 
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Lawn mower blades take a beating, and the steel that 
goes into them must be able to stand up and take it... 
even under the toughest operating conditions. It is 
significant then, that for many years Crucible has been 
one of the country’s top producers of lawn mower 
steels. 

This is but one of the hundreds of steel products 
that come from Crucible’s furnaces and laboratories. 
On roads and tunnels, in mines and quarries . . . 
Crucible Hollow Drill Steel is making drilling opera- 
tions easier and faster. Crucible Stainless Steels are 
helping dairies, textile mills, chemical (and a host of 
other) processing plants set new records for produc- 
tion and efficiency. 

New and improved specialty steels in endless variety 
continue to come from Crucible. Without considera- 
tion to the amount of steel needed . .. whether in tons 
or pounds . . . Crucible metallurgists tackle every 
Industry-posed problem with a keen devotion to detail. 
A request from you puts half a century of specialty 
steel leadership at your call. CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


first name in special purpose steels 





Park Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. . Spring Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sanderson-Halcomb Works, Syracuse, N.Y. ¢ Trent Tube Company, East Troy, Wisconsin 
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WOULD 
FIRE INSURANCE 

ALONE KEEP YOU. 
IN BUSINESS’Z7 


/ 


a— tt Sas 





Figures prove that in spite 


of fire insurance, 43 out of 
every 100 firms that lose 
their records by fire never 
reopen their doors. 


Could your business go 

on without its accounts 
receivable, tax records, 
contracts, deeds and other 
irreplaceable records? 
Without them, how could 
you prepare the proof- 
of-loss required within 60 
days to collect fully on your 
fire insurance? 


You can protect your business records against fire... 
by keeping your records in a 
Mosler “‘ A’’ Label Record Safe. 
The“ A”’ label of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. on 
a Mosler Record Safe is 

your assurance that it has passed their rigid 4-hour 

fire, impact and explosion tests...that it will 

fully protect your records and your business. 


Remember... Some of the most disastrous 

fires occur in fireproof buildings. Check your safe 
now! If it’s not a modern safe...if it does not 
carry the Underwriters’ label, you cannot 

rely on it to safeguard your records...the 

heart of your business. 





Moster Record Safe 
bearing the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. “A” label, 
burglary resistive chest inside 
optional, pvr protection 

f 


against hire and burglary. 


ge Mosler Safe <....... 


Main Office and Showroom e-—---— FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY! —~———-4 


320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1,N.Y. {| THE MOSLER SAFE CO., Dept. 14 
320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Dealers in principel cities - Factories: Hamilton, Ohio PI = 
Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World ie sas 
- = 0 The free booklet, “What You Should Know 
: Z About Safes.” 


(0 The name of my nearest Mosler Dealer, 











Builders of the U.S. Gold Storage 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. 
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College. The charge: stealing a five-shilling 
postal order. At ruinous expense, the boy’s 
family fought official smugness and red 
tape to get him a fair hearing. In winning 
his exoneration, they also affirmed the 
right of the humblest citizen to demand 
justice from the state. 

In his London and Broadway stage hit, 
The Winslow Boy (1946-47), Playwright 
Terence Rattigan stuck fairly closely to 
the facts of the Archer-Shee case, while 
rigging them skillfully for theatrical effect. 
In the movie version, Scripters Rattigan 
and Anatole de Grunwald stick too closely 
to the play. As a result, despite some su- 
perior dialogue and top-drawer British 
acting, the film plods along with more 
patience than it is likely to find in U.S. 
moviegoers. ~ 

Rattigan’s fidelity to Rattigan is also 
responsible for some troublesome defects. 
He commits the serious cinematic sin of 





LeicHTon & NortH 
The debt is never paid. 


letting his climax—the boy’s final legal 
victory—take place offscreen, as it did off- 
stage. In the play, the impossibly haughty 
barrister who wins the case was a rich 
treat of tasteful theatrical ham. But the 
grand-mannered role is so patently written 
to be played across footlights that, before 
the lifelike intimacy of the camera, even 
a technically flawless performance by Rob- 
ert Donat fails to inspire belief. Usually 
an adept dramatic craftsman, Scripter 
Rattigan also runs up a debt to his audi- 
ence that he never pays. The Winslow 
boy is finally cleared, but the movie fails 
to clear up the mystery of how such a 
volume of seemingly damning evidence 
came to be lodged against him. 

Sir Cedric Hardwicke gives a moving 
performance as the father who courts 
bankruptcy to redeem his son's honor, 
and Margaret Leighton matches it as the 
daughter who loses her stuffy fiancé when 
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For Lion Oil Company, 1949 was a year 
of accomplishment. All projects of a 
large scale program of capital addi- 
tions to manufacturing were completed 
and placed in operation. Most of these 
additions were made to increase the 
volume and diversify the products of 
the Chemical Division. Of equal or 
greater importance for long term growth 
was the finding of new crude oil re- 
serves which far surpassed the discov- 
eries made by the Company in any 
previous year. 

Capital expenditures for the develop- 
ment of additional underground oil re- 
serves, particularly in the Diamond M 
Field of Scurry County, Texas, and 
for additions and improvements to 
manufacturing, marketing and other 
properties amounted to approximately 
$17,250,000. ‘ 

During 1949, Lion drilled the equiva- 
lent of seventy-two net wells, of which 
sixty-one were completed as oil wells, 
one was a gas well, and ten were dry 
holes. These wells were drilled in Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Texas, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and New Mexico. Eight- 
een additional wells were drilling at the 
end of the year. 

The most spectacular development 
program in the history of the Company 
began in 1949 with the discovery by 
Lion of the Diamond M Field of Scurry 


Lion Oil Company 


Progress in 1949 


OPERATING SUMMARY 


Number of Producing Wells (Net) 

Net Crude Oil Production—Barrels 

Total Undeveloped Acreage of 
Domestic Oil Rights 

Total Producing Acreage 

Crude Oil Run to Stills—Barrels 

Station Marketing Sales—Gallons 


Total Refined Oil Sales—Gallons. .. .. 
Total Chemical Product Sales—Tons.. . 
Common Shares Outstanding Dec. 31. . 


Number of Stockholders Dec. 31 
Dividends Per Share 
Annual Payroll 





County, Texas. In this area, in a pro- 
lific pay section of Canyon Reef lime- 
stone, Lion completed fifty-two wells 
during 1949. The spacing pattern in the 
Canyon Reef formation is one well to 


each forty acres and present indica- 


tions are that practically all of the 
Company's block of approximately 5,600 
acres will be productive. 

Lion continues to make progress to- 





567 
4,782,797 


5,049,260 


1,329,835 
24,972 
6,943,995 
97,765,498 

. 331,441,120 
304,236 
2,340,813 


664,612 
16,797 
8,062,510 
93,671,275 
338,080,367 
287,212 
2,340,730* 
6,222 5,135 
1.50 $ 1.37'2* 
$ 8,872,336 $ 7,598,730 


ward integration of its activities in the 
petroleum industry. Meanwhile, the 
Chemical Division has grown so that it 
plays an important role in both sales 
and earnings. Because chemical and 
petroleum product markets are unre- 
lated, substantial participation in each 
of these industries should provide addi- 
tional balance and stability for the 
Company. 


BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 







President 


T. M. MARTIN 


V Fortes 


T. H. BARTON 
Chairman of the Board 


CONDENSED EARNINGS STATEMENT 


1949 


1948 


For Years Ended December 31 


Amount Per Share Amount 


$65,605,838 $28.02 
53,283,067 22.76 
12,322,771 5.26 
3,207,610 1.37 
$9,115,161 $ 3.89 


Per Share* 


$66,645,121 $28.47 
49,408,252 21.11 
17,236,869 7.36 
5,514,437 2.35 
$11,722,432 $ 5.01 


Sales and Operating Revenue 

Operating Charges, Interest, Etc. (Net). ........ 
Net Income Before Provisions for Income Taxes. . . 
Estimated Federal and State Income Taxes 

Net Income 


*The number of shares of stock and all “per share” figures have been adjusted for the 2-for-l stock split of April 22, 1949 





For 1949 Annual Report giving financial information, write Publie Relations Dept.. Lion Oi] Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
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Nylon ribbons for trimmer typing... 


J ust as you select typewriters with the 
job in mind—so you'll need ribbons and 
carbons designed specifically for those 
machines ... Carter's! 


Ribbons in every needed color... rib- 
bons with Carter's exclusive Silvertip 
feature, to keep hands clean while 
changing . . . extra-long ribbons that last 
and last! Newest is Carter's Nylon, a 
ribbon that hits a new high in fine per- 
formance and long wear. 

Ask any leading Stationer or Office 
Outfitter today about Carter's tailor- 
made carbons, personalized for your 
own special needs. Or drop us a line and 
we'll send you carbon samples and tell 
you the names of your local dealers. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 









DOZENS 
OF SHARP 
COPIES 
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CARTERS 
top-quality 
ribbons 


and carbons 


save time 
work 
and money too! 


| and Scripter Graham 





the case plunges the family into notoriety. 
Neil North ably fills the title role. With 
the help of British dependables in lesser 
parts, the stars give the film a luster that 
shines only fleetingly in the script. 


Side Street (M-G-M) returns Farley 
Granger and Cathy O’Donnell, the law- 
breaking young lovers of They Live by 
Night, to the hazards of crime. This time 
Granger, a part-time letter carrier, tries to 
steal $200 in a weak moment. The haul 
turns out to be an embarrassing $30,000 
in blackmail money, and somebody else's 
murder rap. While wife Cathy sticks loyal 
ly by, Granger steers an increasingly dan 
gerous course between police and murderer. 

Though the two young leading players 
act with too much emotional energy, Side 
Street fulfills its modest melo- 
dramatic intentions. Its climax, an auto- 
mobile chase near the Manhattan water- 
front and in the deserted financial district 
on a Sunday morning, is sharpened by ex- 
citing location shots from high overhead 
showing the cars darting through nar- 
row skyscraper canyons. Sidney Boehm’s 
straightaway script, if somewhat patly 
plotted, contains some authentic-sounding 
police talk. There are also solid minor per- 
formances by Paul Kelly as a captain of 
detectives, James Craig as a thug and 
Jean Hagen as a Greenwich Village night- 
club floozy. 


mostly 


Also Showing 

Barricade [Warner] casts Raymond 
Massey as a leering sadist at the head of a 
shady gold mine worked by bums and 
brigands who have nowhere else to go but 
jail. Into his clutches come Dane Clark 
and Ruth Roman, two fugitives from jus- 
tice. Before they can get away to square 
their debt to society, Massey maltreats 
not only most of the cast but also some 
lines from Shakespeare, whose Richard ITI 
he idolizes and emulates. In the end, the 
screen fills up with enough blood-splotched 
corpses (in Technicolor) to make Richard 
IIT look like a Quaker. By that time, Bar- 
ricade has long since done itself to death. 


Current & CHOICE 

When Willie Comes Marching Home. 
How Willie (Dan Dailey) was at first left 
out of the war—and then almost won it 
singlehanded (Time, March 6). 

Cinderella. An enchanting Walt Disney 
menagerie helps to restore the celebrated 
glass slipper to its rightful owner (Time 
Feb. 20). 

The Third Man. Director Carol Reed 
Greene play the 
Viennese black market for a tidy melo- 
dramatic profit (Tre, Feb. 6). 

The Bicycle Thief. The Italian classic 
about a Roman workman whose livelihood 
hinges on finding his stolen bicycle (Time, 
Dec. 12). 

All the King's Men. Robert Rossen’s 
1949 Academy Award film about a back- 
woods politico (Tre, Dec. 5). 

The Fallen Idol. A Carol Reed-Graham 
Greene thriller (see above) with Ralph 
Richardson and Child Actor Bobby Hen- 
rey (Time, April 4, 1949). 
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AVAILABLE RESOURCES in the 
Middle South draw New Industries 


The resources of THE MIDDLE SOUTH are the 
foundation stones of the industrial expansion under- 
way in this fertile area. 


Timber, oil, natural gas, agricultural products, 
salt, sulphur, clay, and bauxite are among the many 
raw materials available in THE MIDDLE SOUTH 
for industrial use. These resources are only a part of 
the combination of advantages which identify THE 
MIDDLE SOUTH—Arkansas, Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi—as an area of economic unity. 


Other advantages include the area’s interconnected 
rail and water transportation facilities, electric power, 
a position on the axis of trade flowing between mid- 
continental United States and the rest of the world, 
dependable labor, a cooperative attitude on the part 
of business, government and community leaders, ready 
markets, economical access to foreign resources and 
markets, space without crowding, and a climate that 
encourages year ’round work and recreation. 


Your plant, like the three shown here, could grow 
in THE MIDDLE SOUTH. It would be worth your 
while to investigate THE MIDDLE SOUTH’s ad- 
vantages. 


For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New 
Orleans, Louisiana ov any of these business managed, 
tox paying electric and gas service componies: 
ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans 14, Lo. 
MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson 113, Miss. 
NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC, 
New Orleans 9, La. 
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IN ARKANSAS—INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER COMPANY, Camden. This plant 
uses pulpwood and chemicals to manufacture 
Kraft paper. A principal reason for its ex- 
pansion was availability of pulpwood and 
natural gas. The company also has three 
plants in Louisiana and two in Mississippi. 





IN LOUISIANA—KIECKHEFER CON- 
TAINER COMPANY, Harahan. Com- 
pleted in 1947, this plant uses Kraft paper 
to make corrugated and solid fiber boxes. 
Cheap fuel, dependable labor, access to 
markets and good rail and port facilities 
were among the reasons this MIDDLE 
SOUTH site was selected. 





IN MISSISSIPPI—“M”" SYSTEM MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, Vicksburg. De- 
veloping from a small operation into a manu- 
facturer advertising and distributing its 
house trailers on a nation-wide basis, 
this plant was expanded in 1943. It 
uses lumber, plywood, Masonite and sheet 
aluminum and some two thousand miscel- 
laneous items in its manufacture of ‘ “silers. 
Availability of the basic raw materiais, and 
increasing favorable acceptance of its product 
prompted the expansion. 
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Ghost Town 


Moon Gap (254 pp.}—Ann Chidester 
—Doubleday ($2.75). 


Ghostly Moon Gap (pop. 4) was an- 
other of those golden mushrooms that 
sprouted up in the western mining fields, 
flourished briefly and died again. But 
crabbed old Prospector Miles King re- 
fused to believe that the gold had been 
worked out. He went on living there with 
his three kids, determined to sacrifice their 
lives and his own, if necessary, to his 
gilded obsession. 

Surly son Eddie played the accordion 
and dreamed: “I’m going to Hollywood 
to be in movies.” When he went over to 
Gold City to play at the casino, he took 
his teen-age sister Rose along. “Some- 
times,” she explained, “I stand with the 
men for luck, see? . . . I like pop. Straw- 
berry pop.” They were all the despair of 
Cassie, old man King’s oldest child. 

Rattlesnakes & Ruins. Among the rat- 
tlesnakes and ruins of Moon Gap, Cassie 
yearned for the itchy-footed husband who 
had deserted her, and brooded over her 
knowledge of her father’s dreadful secrets. 
In a desk drawer she had come across her 
mother’s faded will; it gave Moon Gap, 
for whatever it was worth, to the chil- 
dren, not to old man King. And up in a 
mountain pass she had found the wreck 
of an airliner; her father had looted it 
and left the bodies there to ret. 

Shivering with disgust over her father’s 
plan to sell his loot, Cassie spilled the 
beans about the will. Her brother & sister 
were delighted. They quickly sold their 
share of the town to a uranium prospector 
and took off on their own, leaving papa 
King to his fading dreams and Cassie to 
her tormented heart. 

Hangman's Tree. Minnesota-born Au- 
thor Ann (Mama Maria’s) Chidester 
knows her ghost town, all right, with its 
“kind of living, creeping rust” and its 
“fine, square buildings . . - crumbling into 
little pieces that dropped and made loud 
sounds in the severe quiet of day.” Her 
supple, evocative prose roams passionately 
over the Sierra Nevada landscape, picking 
out “the bears, dark and clumsy clowns, 
moving in the woods where the berries 
grew” and the “Hangman’s Tree with its 
huge, scarred, rotting base, as if in per- 
forming its rites it had... tasted poi- 
sonously of its own dead.” 

But this authentic, weather-worked 
frame is largely wasted on Cassie’s brief, 
pastel-hued heartaches. When Cassie 
finally spots her errant husband coming 
up the road “the winds . . . seemed to 
die down. The whisperings in the empty 
rooms faded too ... her arms spread 
apart... ‘Well, then,’ she thought, ‘we 
will have a garden here.’ Readers may 
wonder why Author Chidester sticks to 
literary placer mining in this sentimental 
vein when she seems to have the talent to 
go after deeper, more rewarding lodes. 
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Going to Jerusalem 


Friar Feux at Larce (254 pp.J— 
H. F. M. Prescott—Yale University 
Press ($3.75). 


In recent years, the pilgrim has become 
a rare bird of passage in Christendom. 
The Roman Catholic Holy Year is swell- 
ing the pilgrim flock by the millions, but 
most of them will dispense with cowl and 
staff, danger and dust, and have a fairly 
comfortable time. To learn what such 
journeys once involved, pilgrims and non- 
pilgrims can turn to Friar Felix at Large, 
by British Novelist H.F.M. Prescott. It is 





Joe Scherschel-—Lire 
ANN CHIDESTER 
For pastel heartaches, a weathered frame. 


based largely on the 15th Century’s 1,500- 
page Fratris Felicts Fabri Evagatorium in 
Terrae Sanctae, perhaps the best account 
ever given of the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
and one of the merriest books to come 
out of the Middle Ages. 

Frater Felix Fabri, a Dominican, was 
born in Zurich about 1441, of a well-to-do 
family named Schmidt. He was a jolly 
friar, and he “dared, among great things 
and true, grave things and holy, to mingle 
things silly, improbable, and comical” 
with such gusto that a reader may some- 
times think he has strayed into a com- 
pany bound for Canterbury. 

Perils by Sea. Friar Felix made two 
expeditions to the Holy Land, in 1480 and 
1483. In both cases he crossed the Alps 
and took ship at Venice. On his first 
trip, the ship was a ratty old bireme cap- 
tained by Agostino Contarini, one of the 
most notorious profiteers on the Jaffa run. 


The fare: 55 ducats For this, the pil- 
grims were given, as a bed, an 18-in. 
strip on the deck of the pilgrims’ cabin, 
a little lower than the animals, a little 
higher than the bilge. 

The place smelled like a garbage can. 
The least dispute over beds and bounda- 
ries might set whole parties of pilgrims 
against each other, with daggers drawn. 
Let a man come in late, and he would 
have his light splattered out by the con- 
tents of a neighbor’s chamber pot. After 
the pilgrims finally landed at Jaffa, they 
were “rushed round the usual Holy Places 
in the utmost haste and hardly given any 
time to rest.” Dissatisfied, Felix made up 
his mind to take the trip again. 

On the second voyage he got a better 
boat. But once ashore, the pilgrims’ trou- 
bles began in touristic earnest. They were 
put through a rigorous customs and herd- 
ed into a “bare, stinking stable ground” 
for lodging. Instantly, a horde of Moslem 
peddlers descended, offering “rushes and 
branches of trees to lay on the ground 

. . water of roses. . . balsam. . . musk 
. . -’ Young Arabs so annoyed the pil- 
grims with their pilfering that the pil- 
grims were forced to hire watchmen to 
keep the intruders out. 

Tax Collectors by Land. On trips 
through open country they were stopped 
by Arab bands, and forced to give a head 
tax. One time Felix almost gave his head, 
when a mounted Arab ran full tilt at him 
and “tore my cap off” with his lance. If it 
wasn’t the Moslems it was their bats, 
which were reputed to bite off the noses 
of strangers and fly away with them. 
“Men who have long noses,” Felix con- 
cluded soberly, “are in greater danger 
than others.” 

The high points of the pilgrimage were 
the vigils in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher. But by the third vigil, famili- 
arity had so far bred irreverence in some 
of the company that they desecrated the 
shrine outright—bargaining with the 
Moslem merchants, “swilling [strong 
wine] till the bottles were empty.” Some 
of the priests got into a wrangle over their 
turn to celebrate Mass, and the lay pil- 
grims were forced to intervene. And then 
there were those pilgrims who went about 
scratching their names on everything in 
sight, and hunting for souvenirs. Felix's 
own “irreproachable” collection of relics 
included pebbles from holy places and 
thorned twigs from the Mount of Olives. 

Yet, after all the troubles he had en- 
dured, there was no irony in the jolly 
friar’s cry: “PRAISE BE TO Gop. The pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem is ending.” After a 
side trip to Egypt, he hustled home hap- 
pily to write his book about it all. 


Surprise Around the Corner 


THe Wronc Ser (239 pp.|)—Angus 
Wilson—Morrow ($3). 


These 13 remarkably unpleasant stories 
represent the first two years of work by a 
rising new British author. Angus Wilson is 
a 36-year-old Oxford man now working in 
the British Museum Library in London, 
He has large, sad, slightly protuberant 
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TRANSPLANT... for better growth! 


Many a factory has burst into full industrial 
bloom . .. after being “transplanted” to the 


South. 


For the Southland served by the Southern 
Railway System has a “green thumb’s” touch 
for industries. They thrive on the South’s 
balanced “diet” of abundant resources and 


advantages...with good growing weather and 


ample growing room for “industrial crops” of 
all kinds. 

In this land of great and growing oppor- 
tunities, it isn’t surprising that transplanted 
industries dig in their roots and GROW! 

“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


s é.? : 


~~ 
President 


Cale, SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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an absolute 
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Read how YOU can 
get in on this 


POSTPAID 


REVOLUTION in MERCHANDISING 


Learn about this phenomenol NEW business 
now sweeping the U. S., as the super-market 
idea did not long ago. “Top secrets” of 
success...from locating to operating...by the 
one authority with entire know-how, An 
invaluable guide to its’ tremendous possibil- 
ities. 


Whether you have money in ordinary 
stations, or own real estate, or ore interested 
in financing, building or operating, this book 
has all the answers, with diagrams, charts, 
photographs.,.section on equipment sources. 


Orders sent postpaid at once 


LISSOM PUBLISHING CO., 
Box 3729, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


Enclosed $. for 








copy (copies) 





Address 
City __ 





State 
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eyes, the mournful, darkling air of most 
younger British writers, and a consider- 
able reputation in some unexpected quar- 
ters. Sean O'Faolain has hailed him as a 
writer of the first rank; Vogue says his 
“mind has the sudden round-the-corner 
surprise of Saki.” 

Unlike Saki (H. H. Munro), however, 
Author Wilson builds the surprise around 
the corner almost invariably on one or the 
other of two things—the frustration and 
humiliation of oldish, plainish women, or 
the twisted compulsions of sexual perver- 
sion. With these dark 
out to expose a W hole gallery of frauds, 
hypocrites, opportunists and pretentious 
bores. The result is a fearsome commen- 
tary on the viciousness and depravity of 
humankind. 

In Totentanz, a trick clause in a will and 
the brightness of an over-perceptive pansy 





themes, he sets 





Ancus WILSON 
First, frustration. 


bring about the downfall of the socially 
ambitious wife of a university professor. 
In a winsome domestic scene from A Visit 
in Bad Taste, a man newly released from 
prison, where he has done time for a sexual 
offense against a child, is encouraged by 
his sister to commit suicide. In Raspberry 
Jam, a little boy goes to tea with two old 
ladies, both of them drunks and one a 
nymphomaniac; they get him tipsy, and 
after telling him about an Italian lover she 
once bought, the nymphomaniac plucks 
and disembowels a live bullfinch under the 
child’s eyes. So it on, to the last 
story, in which a male cocotte humiliates 
a middle-aged woman he dislikes by luring 
her husband back to the homosexuality he 
gave up after his marriage. 

What keeps the whole collection from 
descending to the merely pathological is 
an undercurrent of compassion and a ruth- 
less economy of phrase that never slashes 
when it can slice and never slices when it 
can probe. None of the stories has a sur- 
plus word or a spare character. In every 


goes 





Cuts Spoilage 50% — Ups Profits! 
Meat Market Owner Credits 
Frigidaire Meter-Miser 
| PORTLAND, ORE. —“Shortly after I had 


my new Frigidaire Meter-Miser Compressor 
| installed, my losses from spoiled meat were 
cut right in half, resulting in a profit 
increase of about 20%,’ says Mike Hult 
smith, owner of Denver Avenue Market, 
1932 N. Killingsworth Ave. “I like its 
compact size, quiet operation, and the way 
it measures up to the record set by my 
other Frigidaire Compressors in keeping 
service costs to a minimum, 
S. Birkenwald Co., Portland, sold and 
installed the Meter-Miser. 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
line 


complete of com- 











ation and 
equip. 


mercial refrig 
air condit 
ment in the t 
Call 
dealer, or write Frigi« 





your Frig 
4. 
aire Division of General 


Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 


Meter-Miser Compressor 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
PRENTICE-HALL, N. Y. 11 


OW THE BAYFRONT 
miami’s FINEST HOTEL 


DOWNTOWN TERMINAL FOR 
ALL AIRLINES 





Pe OPEN ALL YEAR 





PG TESSY GERTRUDE LAWRENCE SAYS? 
@@ Turis of the ossence. OF 
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one, the situation is stripped down to its 
essentials and developed with a sure swift- 
ness and precision. Unpleasant as they are, 
his first stories put Author Wilson near 
the head of the class. 


Fallen Arch 


Steep Titt Noon (19! pp.) — Max 
Shu/man—Doubleday ($2). 


When Max Shulman was editor of Ski- 
U-Mah, then the humor magazine of the 
University of Minnesota, he was one of a 
group of aspiring authors who showed 
their pieces to Novelist Sinclair Lewis 
and asked the great man’s advice. Lewis’ 
advice: first go to work in a grocery 
store. Max had already worked in a gro- 
cery store; he sat down and wrote a book. 

Barefoot Boy with Cheek was a re- 
markably sustained example of the kind 


Jerry Cooke—Lire 
Max SHULMAN 


Finally, a prune. 


of homely slapstick that gets a big laugh 
in the freshman dormitories. It sold 
33,000 copies (and 220,000 reprints), and 
made Max, at 24, a very big yuk in 
the laugh trade. The Feather Merchants 
(1944) and The Zebra Derby (1946) did 
even better. On the dust jacket of Max’s 
fourth book, Sleep Till Noon, no less an 
authority than Playwright George Abbott 
has no hesitation about calling Max a 
humorist “who seems distantly related to 
Dean Swift and Rabelais.” 

Sleep Till Noon should maintain his 
high sales, as well as his distance from 
Swift and Rabelais. Advertised as ‘‘a roar- 
ing burlesque of middle-class morality,” 
it is actually an aimless gaggle of giggles 
about a bus boy who married money. At 
the end, with a penetration more like Jack 
Horner’s than Dean Swift’s, Max sticks 
in his thumb and pulls out a withered old 
prune for his readers’ de!ectation. Money 
he warns archly, corrupts. 

To get this bit of wisdom, the reader has 
to swallow the whole Shulman shovelful 
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Take a tip from your club... 


Club managers, the best of them, are keenly 
aware of members’ likes and dislikes. That 
is why, in the best of clubs, members are 
supplied with one thing they decidedly pre- 
fer—good quality, soft cotton towels. 

This same consideration also pays off in 
store, plant or office. For the decided pref- 
erence, everywhere, is for good quality, soft 
cotton towels that dry one quickly and 
thoroughly . . . and leave no mussy lint. 


EVERYONE WILL THANK YOU 
FOR CHOOSING 


fatrlax 
® 
GOOD COTTON TOWELS 


1. Your customers and employees 
who appreciate your thoughtful- 
ness in providing the best, 


2. Washroom attendants (and 
often fire inspectors, too) who 
opprecicte the absence of un- 
sightly litter. 


3, The executive who approves 
maintenance bills—cotton towels 
ore reasonable in cost. 


ing are made by the makers of famous 
Martex bath towels. 

Remember that Linen Supply firms, 
many of whom use the descriptive 
name SERVILINEN, can keep you 


constantly supplied with fresh, clean 


No question about the thanks you will 
get from employees, customers and 
guests when your washrooms are sup- 
plied with good cotton towels by 
Fairfax. Evenly woven of quality 
cotton, Fairfax towels are firm in 
texture yet soft to the 

touch and so absorbent. 

ee They leave no fuzz— 


make no washroom litter. 


colton towels, uniforms and napery 
on a low cost, service basis. No initial 













investment required, Look in your 
classified phone book under Linen 


Fairfax towels and towel- Supply or Towel Service. 





Fairfax Towels 
WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 


selling agents 
65 Worth Street, New York 13, New York 


product of 


ens) 













Boston Chicago Detroit Atlanta Philadelphia St. Louis 


San Francisco Low Angeles New Orleans 
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Drawframe combs are periodically 
checked by Plymouth maintenance engi- 
neers for condition of the sharp steel pins, 


.. finer 
combing 
here... 








..means uniform | 
rope quality here (<< 





\\ 


wear you buy rope for the 
really tough jobs, remember 
there’s much more than the 
usual margin of safety and load 
capacity in Plymouth ropes. 
For Plymouth quality never 
varies with fiber costs. 


Yes, much of the extra quality in 
Plymouth rope is traced to the fibers 
themselves. Also to the specially 
designed machines which comb and 
re-comb the fibers to lay them 
parallel, stagger the ends and form 
uniform, continuous slivers. Only then 2 
are the fibers ready for spinning. 








If you could visit our plant—see 
how much more goes into Plymouth 
rope, you’d know why you can get 
more out of it. Next best thing is 
seeing our new color film, “The 
Plymouth Story”’. We'll gladly 
arrange a showing. Write for 
descriptive folder and chart 
which will enable you to prove 
with your own figures the 
economy of Plymouth rope. 


PLymMoutH CorDAGE COMPANY 
Plymouth, Massachusetts 





Plymouth “Ship Brand” Manila 
is the world’s standard general- 
purpose rope. It is available in 
diameters from 3/16" to 4". 


THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST 
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of old wheezes. soggy puns, strained par- 
odies and cheap leers at the female form, 
a mixture that might be the waste from 
S. J. Perelman’s basket. Sample: “I was 
going down to Florida anyhow,” hums the 
rich girl. “There’s some alligators down 
there making a bag for me.” 

Here & there Shulman throws in a few 
new twists. Too often, however, the jokes 
just lie there; and the arch, in humor as 
in feet, can be terribly painful when it 
falls flat. 


Sophisticated Sermon 


THe Greater Trumps (268 pp.j— 
Charles Williams—Pellegrini & Cudahy 
($3). 

Poet T. S. Eliot once said that he could 
fearlessly spend a night in a haunted 


house if Novelist Charles Williams were 
there to keep him company. Williams’ su- 
pernatural thrillers make most haunted- 





@Elliott & Fry, Ltd. 
CHARLES WILLIAMS 
The tie can bind, 


house yarns seem treacly by comparison. 
But they are also the legacy of an in- 
tellectual, firmly orthodox Christian who 
calmly discovered God where many men 
would be embarrassed to look for Him. 
The Greater Trumps is the fifth of Wil- 
liams’ seven novels to be published in the 
U.S. since his death in 1945. 

In The Greater Trumps, as in the 
other four, good and evil, love and self- 
ishness, salvation and damnation are as 
palpable and pervasive as the terrifying 
Christmas Day blizzard that forces his 
characters to cast up their spiritual ac- 
counts in an eerie English country house. 
All Williams needs to get things started 
is a rare deck of cards, the perfectly nor- 
mal Coningsby family and a suitor for 
Nancy Coningsby who has gypsy con- 
nections. From there on, in deceptively 
simple prose, Williams keeps his story 
moving without a hitch on three levels: 
1) a more-or-less conventional love story; 
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yt Seaport in MICHIGAN? 


Well, not exactly, perhaps. But during World War II 
mine-sweepers and anti-submarine patrol craft built in 
Bay City shipyards went to the Atlantic or to the Gulf of 


Mexico under their own power . . . via Lake Erie, Lake 
Ontario and the St. Lawrence... or via the IHinois Water- 
way and the Mississippi. 

For Bay City, /akeport is a better word. Bay City is one 
of the largest of Great Lakes ports... in the matter of ton- 
nage, the largest on Lake Huron. Nosing into the deepened 
Saginaw River, long freighters every year discharge millions 
of tons of coal, limestone and other bulk cargoes at docks 
of industrial concerns, millions of gallons of gasoline and 
fuel oil to supply a large Michigan area. 

“Lumber queen of the world” a few decades ago, Bay 
City today is a thriving industrial community of moderate 


% Exceptionally High Percentage 
of Skilled Workers 


% In the Great Market Center of Sites 
America 


% Wide Range of Materials, 
Parts and Supplies 


% Many Basic Materials Right at 


% Unlimited Fresh Water Supply Vacation Area 
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% No State Income Tax 
% Desirable Plants and Plant 


% Dependable Electric and Gas 
Service at Fair Rates 


% Excellent Living Conditions 
and Cultural Opportunities 


%& Woods and Lokes that Have 
Hand Made This a Foremost 
wa 





size (55,000) located in a rich agricultural area and con- 
venient to the recreational advantages offered by Northern 
Michigan. 

Products of Bay City’s 100 diversified industries include 
hoisting and conveying machinery, power shovels, auto- 
mobile parts, ships, petroleum products, lumber, cement, 
electric transformers, electric resistance welding machines, 
water pipes, sugar, magnesium castings, ready-cut houses, 
furniture and many others. 

Bay City is celebrated for the hardwood trees that line its 
streets, for its beautiful State Park on Saginaw Bay, for its 
fishing, its boating and its high degree of home ownership 
... but most of all for its people. They are forward-looking, 
friendly, skilled in many lines... the kind of people who 
make any city a good place to live, work or start a factory. 











* Shading 
on map shows 
territory served by 
‘onsumers Power Compony 





2) a psychological and poetic mystery 
which employs gypsy magic and visita- 
tions from out of this world; 3) a treatise 
on God as the source of love, and love 
as the tie that can bind all humanity 
together and humanity in turn to God. It 
is typical of Williams that those of his 
characters who selfishly try to deny God 
are not cast out but saved. 


The Greater Trumps is not so good as 
PE : ER War in Heaven (Time, Oct. 10). As a 
novel it is too slight and its people are too 


AWS ( N obviously puppets; as a thriller it makes 


too many demands on credulity. But as a 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
FI 


f 
w, 


vehicle for Charles Williams’ gentle the- 
ology, it is both sophisticated and per- 
suasive. The idea of God as love has had 
few abler champions in or out of fiction. 


Recent & READABLE 


This Reckless Breed of Men, by Rob- 
bert Glass Cleland. A lively, well-docu- 
mented tribute to the bold, restless, bea- 
yer-trapping mountain men whose exploits 
(1820-40) helped to push the frontier 
across the Rocky Mountains and into the 
Far West. First-rate Americana (TIME, 
April 3). 

Nothing, by Henry Green. An amusing 
inquiry into the paradox of solemn youth 
and flaming age in postwar Britain, by 
| the author of Loving (Trme, March 27). 

A Degree of Prudery, by Emily Hahn. 
A skillful biography of prim 18th Century 
British Novelist Fanny Burney, with Sam- 
uel Johnson and King George III, among 
Julius Wile Sons & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. * Sole U. S. Agents * 86.8 Proof [ewwsse™® | others, as supporting characters (Time, 


” March 27). 
™ FIG HT ATI G U E SA FE LY Charles Dickens and Early Victorian 
with NOPOZ AWAKENERS England, by Robin Cruikshank. Informal 


chapters on the sturdy characters and ir- 
Nearly all Americans get tired and millions of them use ritating characteristics of Queen Victoria’s 
NoDoz Awakeners to fight ordinary fatigue—caused energetic subjects (Tiste, March 20). 


by the fast pace of the Fabulous Fifties. The Outlander, by Germaine Guevre- 
mont. What happens when a careless, 


high-spirited wanderer settles down in a 
tiny, pious farm hamlet in Quebec. Good 
regional writing with nature as a major 
character (Time, March 13). 

John C. Calhoun: American Portrait, 
by Margaret Coit. A spirited biography 
of the great ante bellum South Carolina 
statesman who, as Congressman, Secre- 
tary of War and Vice President, was 
the champion of states’ rights and of the 
South’s slave-owning aristocracy (TrME, 
March 6). 

The Wall, by John Hersey. The tragic, 
agonized story of Jews resisting extermi- 
nation in Warsaw’s ghetto during the Nazi 
occupation; a sometimes moving, often 
tedious novel in diary form which never 
quite succeeds in recapturing the factual 
tang and immediacy of Hiroshima (Time, 
March 6). 

Paterson, Book III, by William Carlos 


a4 we Vid ROUND Williams. The third volume of a jumpy 


but virile four-part poem by a New Jersey 


OAT pediatrician who versifies between cases 
(Trae, Feb. 13). 


The Horse's Mouth, by Joyce Cary. 
AT YOUR FAVORITE That rare thing, a first-rate comic novel; 


’ the final volume of a wise, hilarious trilogy 
MEN S 310) °1 = * about a modern Moll Flanders, an eccen- 

tric country gentleman and a scapegrace 
painter (Time, Feb. 6). 

















your DOCTOR witt Tet YOU 


that a NoDoz Awakener con- 
tains nothing but caffeine—the 
alerting agent of coffee. Each 
tablet is as effective and as 
harmless as a cup of coffee. 








For sale everywhere—15 tablets 25¢ 





You'll save an average 
of 2¢ a gallon on 
gasoline if you use 


MACMILLAN 


eo) 15 
* 








ASK YOUR INDEPENDENT DEALER 
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Meet a Large Citizen Army— 


American Style/ 


This is Patrolman Stephen N. Warwick of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan—typical American—war 
veteran, family man, popular citizen. 


As a civilian, Steve has a deep interest in everything 
that affects Grand Rapids. He especially likes to 
work with youngsters—in their Youth Center. 


As Sergeant Warwick, part-time soldier, he trains 
twice a month with the 354th Military Police 
Company, Organized Reserve Corps. 


Under the new Reserve program, Steve draws full pay 
of his grade for training assemblies, builds up retire- 
ment credits and studies for advancement. 


Steve Warwick, civilian and soldier, is typical of many 
thousands of Army Reservists manning 9,000 units 
whose part-time service offers you a “large 

Citizen Army—American style.” 


The Organized Reserve Corps—a small part of your 
defense budget—a big part of your defense 
strength—serves you well. 


* 


ORGANIZED 


RESERVE CORPS 
U.S. ARMY 
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COMPANY a THIS LITTLE 


WENT TO COMPANY a= 
MARKET STAYED (small) 
(and grew BIG) 


AT HOME «eh 





When you locate a branch plant in Metropolitan Oakland 
(which includes all of Alameda County, California) you are follow- 
ing a proved sales-building pattern; i.e., you're taking your product to 
the nation’s fastest-growing, and one of its richest, markets! 


At your door are the 2.7 million people of the San Francisco 
Bay Area. You can reach all the key population centers of California 
overnight by rail or truck and you have a 400-mile advantage in serv- 


ing the important Pacific Northwest areas. 


From no other one location can you better serve all the 11 


Western States — 19.7 million people whose per capita income is 





$110 greater and whose per capita retail purchases are $180 higher than 


national averages. 


Temperate climate the year ‘round and high labor produc- 
tivity cut production costs for Metropolitan Oakland plants. Raw 
materials are in abundant supply. Power, water and natural gas are 


cheap and plentiful. 


* FREE —cer aut rue Facts 
ABOUT MARKETS, RAW MATERIALS, LABOR SUPPLY 
Write today for new Data Sheet “THE GROWING MARKETS 
OF THE WesT’’— the factual story of an amazing market op- 
a portunity. Or let us prepare a Special Report giving the specific 
facts you require. No cost or obli- 





gation and your inguiry will be 
held in strictest confidence. 





FOR MONEY-SAVING 
PRODUCTION 
DISTRIBUTION + SALES 
Suite 54 - 427 Thirteenth Street - Oakland 12, California 


ALAMEDA - ALBANY + BERKELEY +» EMERYVILLE +» HAYWARD + LIVERMORE 
OAKLAND + PIEDMONT +« PLEASANTON « SAN LEANDRO + RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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MISCELLANY 


King's X. In El Paso, Frederico Taron 
denied an assault charge by explaining: “I 
didn’t hit anybody but my wife. 





Own Back Yard. In Muscatine. Iowa, 
police searched high & low for William 
Newsander, charged with desertion from 
the Air Force, found him at the annual 
policemen’s ball. 


The Last Straw. In Pittsburgh, after 
1-year-old Donald McGouldrick had 
in for the seventh time to take or 
break $soo worth of merchandise, Willie 
& Sammy’s bargain variety store closed 
out ina “We Quit” sale. 





broke 











Reprieve. In Boston, Clerk Lawrence 
R. Grode of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives breathed easier after leg- 
islators killed a bill to regulate the waters 
of Lake Chargoggagoggmanchauggagogg- 
chaubunagungamaug. 


Prophet. In Eaton, Ohio, Prisoner 
John Emerson Ballinger tipped off county 


officers to a planned jailbreak, made his 
escape while they investigated. 


Overhead. In Albany, N.Y., a store- 
keeper got a federal income tax deduction 
for “Food for kittens to catch the mouses 
in the store.” 


Nothing Sacred. In Philadelphia, 


Policewoman Sylvia di Renzo called the 


cops to report that while she was in a 
beauty parlor a thief had made off with 
her badge. whistle and call-box key. 


Emergency. In seaside Beeston Regis, 
England parishioners petit oned the coun- 





cil to start a fund for moving » church 
inland before the sea washes it away, a 
date set by erosion experts at 219 A.D. 


Capital Gains. In Cleveland, Richard 
L. Mahan was charged with passing a bad 
check written on a new $25 check-writing 
machine which he had bought with a bad 


check. 


Credit Risk. In Los Angeles. Mrs. 
Josefa Dominguez, 40, demanded main- 
tenance for herself and ten children from 
her common law husband. who wanted 
more children when he had “not paid the 
doctor for the last three.” 


Dealer's Choice. In Albany, N.Y., 
Joseph Padersky charged with arson, ad- 
mitted he had burned the building be- 
cause he had always had bad luck at 
poker there. 


Boomerang. In Manhattan, Mrs. Eve- 
lyn Lanier, who shot down Gunman 
Thomas Wright when he tried to hold up 
her mother’s grocery, was a heroine until 
detectives found that they had to book 
her for doing the shooting with an un- 
licensed pistol once stolen from the police. 
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ft takes time to produce 


OLD, GRAND -DAD 


BONI 


+ 


100 PROOF 


( : 
} With the first sip of Old Grand-Dad’s full-bodied, heart- 


| \ warming flavor you'll sense the mellowing influence of 
ot time on this fine bourbon. For it takes a long time to 
‘a 
4 


carry out every step of the distilling process through 


} which Old Grand-Dad passes; and it takes four years of 
Gaand bal) aging to meet bottled-in-bond requirements. 
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- Host of the highways, 


Refresh at the familiar red cooler on the road to anywhere 


5¢ 





